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HE LONG ROAD co futility and failure, upon which 
man has journeyed for so much of his history, is marked 
with familiar tombstones, such as the Munich Con- 
ference, which have come in popular thought to be regarded 
as separate, independent events, turning points which ushered 
in great periods of tragedy and defeat. 

But historians recognize that events such as Munich cannot 
be rightly judged, of themselves, as clear turning points. They 
were rather the culmination of a whole series of less spectacu- 
lar events, which led to and foreordained those tragic happen- 
ings which became symbols of an age. 

The appeasement at Munich was foreshadowed by a whole 
series of lesser appeasements. The failure to oppose Nazi 
rearmament, the failure of courage, of sacrifice, of patriotism, 
the failure of the Free World to rearm itself morally and 
militarily, the failure to oppose Hitle:’s march into the Ruhr, 
the failure to oppose the seizure of Austria, the support given 
Hitler by Free World industrialists and financiers, the defer- 
ence and homage paid to Hitler by Free World leaders, all 
these formed the pattern of which Munich was the logical 
and perhaps inevitable outcome. 

I believe that in our own time we are repeating the same 
pattern of concessions to insatiable tyranny which twenty 
years ago reached the point of no return at the conference 
table in Munich. 

For the past several yeafs, our national policy has lacked 
the positive, virile and resourceful characteristics that are 
necessary if we are to make progress against the Communists. 
We have nor succeeded in projecting our system as the wave 
of the future. But while John Foster Dulles was at the helm, 
there was a steady and unyielding determination to avoid 
concession and appeasement. 

While it cannot be said that we made forward progress, 
we did avoid appeasement. We held the line. 
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The role that Dulles played in resisting the forces of con- 
cession and compromise did not become fully apparent until 
his tragic illness and death removed him from the direction of 
affairs. Since his passing, there has been a slow but perceptible 
retreat. We are mow observing the early examples of that 
retreat. It is imperative that we fight this trend at the outset. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

We have not yet committed a final irremediable act of 
appeasement from which there is no return. 

There is, therefore, hope that it can be averted and so long 
as there is that hope, there is the duty to speak out, however 
unpopular or unwelcome my words may be. 

I need not attempt to retrace the entire pattern of this mid- 
century appeasement; the record of the past year is sufficient 
to point up the danger. 

On November 27, 1958, Communist Dictator Khrushchev 
issued an ultimatum to the United States, Great Britain and 
France to get out of West Berlin or face the consequences of 
war. 

Our immediate response to this challenge was one of 
apparent strength and firmness. But month by month, the 
Communists have chipped away that Strength and firmness and 
a new pattern of appeasement has unfolded. 

The latest and most significant concession, the most striking 
retreat from previous policy, is the President's invitation to 
Nikita Khrushchev to tour the United States as an official and 
honored guest of the American people. 

The Khrushchev invitation was announced to the American 
people almost before there was any official indication that 
it was being contemplated. The President's swift and 
secret consummation of the Khrushchev visit was obviously 
aimed at preventing any opportunity for prior public dis- 
cussion of the merits of such a proposal. Previous samplings 
of public opinion had indicated that a considerable portion 
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THOMAS J. DODD 


of the American people was flatly opposed to a Khrushchev 
visit. But there had been very little public discussion of the 
question and mo Organized attempt to stimulate public 
opposition. 

If the President's timing was designed to choke off public 
controversy, it has been remarkably successful. The Members 
of Congress, suddenly presented with an accomplished fact 
have, with only a few exceptions, either approved the Presi- 
dent’s action or remained silent. 

The nation’s press has been faced with the choice of either 
supporting the President's action or appearing to embarrass 
and hamper the official foreign policy of our country. 

The American people, confronted now with exhortations to 
give Khrushchev a friendly reception, are being propagandized 
into a position of either applauding the Communist dictator 
or appearing to hinder efforts to “relax tensions.” 

The tens of millions of Americans who oppose the 
Khrushchev visit are, therefore, almost without spokesmen in 
the Congress and in the press. 

The full measure of the triumph we have accorded 
Khrushchev by inviting him to our country as a state guest 
can only be understood in the light of what happened at the 
Geneva Conference. 

We said that we would not negotiate under ultimatum, but 
we have gone to Geneva twice without insisting on a formal 
retraction of the Khrushchev ultimatum which created the 
Berlin crisis. 

We imsisted that we would never recognize the East 
German puppet regime, but in according their representatives 
equal observer status with the West German representatives, 
we granted them a partial de facto recognition. 

We said that our right of presence in Berlin derived from 
the occupation statute and could be terminated only by a 
treaty of peace with Germany, but we have now backed down 
to proposals which speak only of right of access, which make 
no mention of the occupation statute and our right of presence, 
and which, in effect, concede to the Kremlin the right to ter- 
minate or rewrite any Berlin agreement whenever it is so 
disposed. 

We said that a solution of the Berlin impasse could be 
negotiated only as part of an over-all German settlement, but 
we abandcned that concept and agreed to discuss Berlin as 
a separate question. 

We insisted that the President would not go to a Summit 
Conference unless there were genuine progress at the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, but he is holding a White House 
Summit Meeting with Khrushchev nonetheless. 

There are many people who have nag A about the 
Eis hower-Khrushchev exchange but who feel that they must 
wi-ahold judgment at least until after the Soviet dictator's 
visit. To these I would suggest that they look more closely at 
the first fruits of the invitation—because these fruits provide 
us with a foretaste of the bitter harvest to come. 

The invitation to Khrushchev was extended in early July. 
The first result of the invitation was that the Soviets became 
more demanding and insolent in the negotiations at Geneva. 
In the first session they insisted that the question of Berlin 
be discussed by itself and not within the framework of the 
Western package, which provided for the staged reunification 
of Berlin and Germany through democratic processes. In the 
second session, which convened on July 14, they not only 
insisted that we accept their terms on Berlin; they took the 
stand that they would refuse to discuss che question of Berlin 
unless we accepted their proposal that the four great powers 
abdicate their responsibility for the reunification of Germany 
and turn the matter over to an all-German committee in 
which East and West would be equally represented. 
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Even more disturbing than their stepped-up demands was 
the personally arrogant manner of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko. Whereas during the first session he had at least 
observed the diplomatic proprieties, in the course of the second 
session he treated the Western Foreign Ministers with open 
contempt. It was, to put it mildly, a cat and mouse game in 
which the West was the mouse. 

‘There were reports, according to the Christian Scrence Mons- 
tor of July 30 that, I quote: 

“Mr. Herter in recent weeks has lost all patience with 
and respect for the Kremlin’s policy as executed here 
by Mr. Gromyko and has at times bluntly informed the 
Soviet Minister he will not tolerate the calculated Soviet 
denigration of the Western Foreign Ministers.” 

It is some consolation that Mr. Herter protested in strong 
terms. But the fact nevertheless remains that he did tolerate 
it and continued to tolerate it for three solid weeks. 

This was the first fruit of our invitation to Khrushchev. 

The second fruit was equally bitter, equally a portent. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, prior to announcing the invitation, had time 
and again stated that there could be no meeting at the Summit 
unless there were some progress at Geneva to justify it. In 
an effort to make things as easy as possible for the Russians, 
our definition of what constitutes progress was watered down 
until it was understood to mean nothing more than a retraction 
of Khrushchev’s Berlin ultimatum. Personally, 1 would question 
this definition of progress—but for the purpose of this argu- 
ment I am willing to let it stand. Instead of retracting his 
ultimatum—Khrushchev repeated it—without a deadline but 
in more threatening terms—in the joint statement he issued 
with Polish Communist Chief Gomulka on July 22. I quote: 

“If, despite the good will of the German Democratic 
Republic (by which they meant the East German 
puppet regime and other socialist countries) liquidation 
of the abnormal situation in West Berlin is not effected, 
then Poland and the Soviet Union will support East 
Germany in the measures which it may recognize as 
appropriate within the framework of its sovereign rights, 
to liquidate the abnormal situation in West Berlin.” 

The third fruit that has matured in the brief interval since 
the invitation was issued is the invasion of Laos by guerrillas 
based on Communist China and Vietnam, with Vietnamese 
and Chinese participation. I believe that it is of more than 
passing significance that at the very moment of President 
Eisenhower's consent to a mew meeting at the Summir 
Khrushchev should thus brazenly reopen a crisis that was 
supposed to terminate with the signing of the Geneva 
Convention of 1955. 

In all of these things I see unmistakable harbingers oi the 
things to come, I read a portent of potential disaster—unless 
we fally from the paralysis of understanding and of will 
which seems to afflict us. 

Thus, the first objection to the President's invitation is that 
it represents a major diplomatic defeat and is recognized as 
such in the Communist and non-Communist worlds alike. To 
the uncommitted nations of the world. so often pictured as 
watching to see who is winning che East-West struggle. 
Khrushchev must now appear the dominant personality in 
the world. 

More compelling is the fact that the Khrushchev invitation 
is indefensible on moral grounds. Why is this so? 

Vice President Nixon, in a peculiarly inepe statement, has 
described Khrushchev as a man who “worked his way up 
from the bottom.” Before we accept the Vice President's rags 
to riches summary of Khrushchev’s career, let’s get the facts 
into the record. 

If Khrushchev’s rise to power can be described as working 
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up from the bottom, it should also be added that he did so 
through a singular career of murder, treachery and betrayal. 

Khrushchev first appears in history as a Communist official 
in the Ukraine in the early 1930's helping to direct the pro- 
gram of planned starvation which resulted in the death of 
five million Ukrainians. 

in 1938 Khrushchev was appointed Communist chief in 
the Ukraine. He was appointed to that position as a reward 
tor his previous ruthlessness. His task was to direct the great 
Ukrainian purge of that year. Authorities on Ukrainian history 
estimate that 400,000 men, women and children were mur- 
dered under Khrushchev’s over-all direction in that single year. 

Perhaps a fully documented account of the purge in one of 
the districts of the Ukraine will give a graphic picture. 

Three months after Khrushchev rose to power in the 
Ukraine, twelve thousand people were murdered in the small 
city of Vinnitsa; each of the victims was shot in the back of 
the neck—in some cases two or three times. They were thrown 
into mass graves. Their fate was unknown to their families 
and townspeople until the graves were accidentally discovered 
several years later. 

The documentation on Vinnitsa is complete with hundreds 
of photographs, reliable details of eyewitness accounts and 
authoritative medical records. This is what Khrushchev did 
in one city. The atrocities of Vinnitsa were repeated through- 
out the Ukraine. 

He continued to rise in Communist ranks through his 
participation in other purges in the Ukraine right up to the 
German conquest of that area in 1941. 

‘ Following the war, he was sent back by Stalin to direct the 
crushing of the resistance of the Ukrainian people to the re- 
imposition of Communist rule. 

We have lived in an era of totalitarian regimes, regimes 
which have perpetrated crimes on so gigantic a scale that 
people cannot comprehend them, crimes so often repeated 
that our sensibilities become fatigued and our reaction dulled. 
Many who would be shocked by an individual murderer in 
their hometown have come to accept the organized annihila- 
tion of distant millions as a fact of twentieth century life. 
And when these crimes are obscured by the passage of twenty 
years, many cease to respond altogether. 

If there are those who feel that the mass murder of 
thousands of human beings loses its relevance after the passage 
of twenty years, I would point out Khrushchev’s role in the 
massacre of the Hungarian patriots in 1950. 

It was Khrushchev who in 1956 ordered the Red Army to 
invade Hungary, depose the legal government of Imre Nagy 
and ruthlessly massacre Hungarian civilians in all areas where 
there was open opposition. It was Khrushchev who invited 
the Hungarian Commanding Officer, General Pal Maleter, 
to negotiations under flag of truce—and then had him 
arrested by the Chief of the Soviet Secret Police, General 
Serov. It was Khrushchev who lured Premier Imre Nagy and 
his colleagues out of their sanctuary in the Yugoslav Embassy 
by perfidiously offering them an assurance of safe conduct— 
and then kidnapped them as they emerged from the Embassy. 

It was Khrushchev who one year ago horrified the conscience 
of the Free World by ordering the murder of General Maleter 
and Prime Minister Nagy after secret trials of fraudulent 
charges. 

Nikita Khrushchev rose to Communist prorainence as the 
hangman of the Ukraine. 

He has maintained himself in power as the Butcher of 
Budapest. 

He has on his hands the blood of countless thousands of 
innocent people who were murdered under his personal 
direction. 
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He is responsible for the continued suffering of millions 
in slave labor camps. 

He is the principal world spokesman for the ruthless 
attack on religion under which Cardinal Mindszenty, Arch- 
bishop Beran and countless other churchmen of various faiths 
have been persecuted. 

He is the sponsor of the dreadful persecution of Jews within 
the Communist Empire which, according to the American 
Jewish Committee, threatens “the extinction of the Jewish 
religion and culture in a vast region of the earth.” 

He maintains the iron grip of tyranny over a dozen captive 
peoples. 

In addition to his personal crimes he is the principal 
representative of the system of concentration camps, mass 
murder, brainwashing, militant atheism, the organized pro- 
motion of falsehood, and the planned enslavement of the 
entire non-communist world. 

This is the man whom the President has invited to our 
country as an honored guest. This is the man to whom we 
are asked to extend all of our courtesies, our kindnesses, our 
tokens of honor and esteem, our symbols of approval. 

To those who deny that a state visit by Khrushchev implies 
approval for Khrushchev by our government and people, let 
me point out what is involved in such a visit. 

If we may assume that the normal customs observed during 
state visits will be followed with respect to Khrushchev, we 
shall be treated to a series of strange spectacles, each more 
repugnant than the one before. 

On the date of Mr. Khrushchev’s arrival, will the Com- 
munist flag, the symbol of oppression, tyranny, murder and 
slavery, be flying from all the posts along the Memorial Bridge 
and Constitution Avenue? Will all the government employees 
be let out of work in order to line Khrushchev’s path and 
cheer his arrival? Will he be invited to address a Joint 
Session of Congress from the rostrum heretofore reserved for 
friends of freedom? 

He will undoubtedly receive a series of official greetings 
surpassing anything previous in our history. As the hysteria 
heightens, it is probable that from one end of this country 
to the other he will be embraced, deferred to, flattered and 
fawned upon by our highest officials. 

On television and in the press we and the world will be 
treated to a continuing parade of pictures of American leaders, 
and American people in friendly, approving, back-slapping 
poses with the Red dictator. 

All the media of public communications will be open to 
him presenting him with the opportunity for a propaganda 
victory which must be beyond the wildest dreams of the 
Kremlin. 

Think about it for a moment. Let us try to get this picture 
in the proper perspective. 

What would the Senate and the country have thought if 
in 1939 President Roosevelt had invited Adolf Hitler to a 
barnstorming tour of the United States, fresh from his con- 
quest of Czechoslovakia, Austria and Poland and in the midst 
of his extermination of millions of Jews. Would the members 
of this body have tolerated the hanging of swastikas in the 
center of our Capitol? Can we imagine Hitler in the White 
House? Yet, the Khrushchev visit amounts to exactly the 
same thing. 

Between Hitler and Khrushchev, there is nothing to choose. 
The hammer and sickle emblem is no less offensive than the 
swastika. 

The only thing that has changed is the attitude of the 
American Government. Over the years there must have been 
an imperceptible erosion of moral consciousness, an erosion 
which is suddenly revealed by an incident of this kind. 
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THOMAS J. DODD 


The Communist propaganda machine will exploit to the 
fullest advantage everything that comes out of the Khrushchev 
tour of the United States. We can be certain that the satellite 
peoples, who still cling to the hope of liberty, will be flooded 
with photographs of Khrushchev being wined and dined, 
flattered and applauded by the leaders and people of our 
country. To the satellite peoples, Khrushchev's visit to the 
United States will be interpreted as a reflection of American 
acceptance of permanent Soviet domination of their lands. 

We should also consider the effect this will have on our 
allies who are on the exposed Free World perimeter, under 
the guns of communism. How will it affect morale in South 
Korea and on Formosa where more than a million anti- 
Communist soldiers are under arms? What will it do to the 
people of West Berlin, whose survival as a free people is 
dependent upon the continued firm resolve of the United 
States to resist every encroachment of communism? To our 
allies in the trouble spots of the world a series of friendly 
receptions in the United States will represent a softening of 
our determination to resist. Thus a Khrushchev visit will 
inevitably confuse our own people, dishearten and discourage 
our most active and staunch allies, and disillusion the hundred 
million people in the captive nations whose continued deter- 
mination to resist communization and Russian thralldom 
constitutes one of the most effective deterrents to further Red 
aggression. 

Another immediate result of the visit will be the upgrading 
of Khrushchev at home. Since the death of Stalin, no successor 
to him has reached the pinnacle of supreme and uncontested 
power that he exercised. There has been a power struggle 
going on within the Kremlin since the death of Stalin. Oc- 
casionally there comes to light an event which gives us a rare 
glimpse of this conflict, such as the murder of Beria, the 
downgrading of Bulganin, or the exile of Molotov. 

Khrushchev has thus far been the victor and is apparently 
moving steadily toward complete one-man domination. While 
this power struggle continues, and particularly if it should 
erupt more violently, the Communist regime is weakened to 
the corresponding advantage of the Free World. 

It is in our interest to prevent Khrushchev from attaining 
the undisputed control which Stalin exercised. It is in our 
interest that there be a continuation of whatever divisive, 
internecine conflicts now exist within the Kremlin. Therefore, 
anything that we do to promote Khrushchev, to increase his 
stature among his potential rivals, to build him up before the 
people of the Soviet Union is to our own grave disadvantage. 

Nothing could be more calculated to enhance Khrushchev’s 
personal position and stature in the Communist world and 
the non-Communist world than a_ successful, triumphant 
journey throughout the United States. 

Looking beyond the immediate results of the Khrushchev 
visit, we should consider its long-range effects. One of those 
effects is the divisive effect which secret negotiations between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev may have on the Free World 
Alliance. 

It is generally accepted that the shift toward a “soft policy” 
on Berlin started with the visit to Khrushchev by Prime 
Minister MacMillan of Great Britain. And now for the first 
time in the Cold War, the leaders of Russia and the United 
States will be negotiating alone. Newspaper reports indicate 
that France and West Germany look upon the Washington 
Summit Conference with a great deal of skepticism. Walter 
Lippmann writes: 

“While exchange of visits has the formal approval of 
Western Europe, it is evident that only the British are 
pleased. Dr. Adenauer and Gen. de Gaulle cannot like 
what has happened, and they are bound to have anxieties.” 
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The Washington Post has reported accounts of a possible 
meeting between de Gaulle and Khrushchev and a meeting 
between Adenauer and Khrushchev. Thus Khrushchev has 
achieved an important victory in his long effort to divide the 
Western Alliance. He is now negotiating with allied leaders 
one by one. 

Khrushchev will do everything in his power to split the 
principal members of the Free World Alliance. Each of these 
governments must contend at home with a political opposition 
which can be counted on to exploit any indication that the 
United States and Russia are rearranging world affairs. The 
President may succeed in temporarily allaying the misgivings 
of our chief allies but the danger of a beginning of distrust, 
suspicion and division is a serious possibility. 

If the free nations of the world are to maintain and 
strengthen their defenses against aggressive communism, and 
mount the necessary effort to reverse the pattern of Com- 
munist penetration, the peoples of these free nations, from 
whom political power flows, must be willing to continue and 
even to increase their sacrifices. Their willingness to do so 
will depend upon the extent to which they understand the 
evil of communism, and comprehend the menace which it 
poses for all free peoples. 

Recent history indicates all too clearly that where there is 
no strong public awareness of the danger, the defenses of free 
nations fall into disrepair. The foolhardy demobilization of 
the post-war era and the periodic Free World relaxations 
which followed demonstrate this all too clearly. 

The danger was never greater than it is now. Yet there 
seems no sense of urgency on the part of the American Gov- 
ernment or the American people. 

The same edition of the Washington Star which carried the 
account of the President’s invitation to Khrushchev carried 
also a story about NATO in the ténth year of its existence. 
That story pointed out that the Free World has never taken 
the necessary steps to build up NATO to the point where it 
could carry out its mission of defending Western Europe 
against Russian attack. The Western Alliance, despite repeated 
provocation by Stalin and Khrushchev, has an unbroken record 
of failure in reaching the stated goals of NATO strength. 
Even in the past months of tension over Berlin, there has been 
no perceptible build-up of NATO strength. 

If our effort has proved unequal to the task even in periods 
of recognized danger, what wi:l happen to Free World 
defenses after the phony Khrushchev peace offensive has really 
gotten off the ground during his American tour? 

A few days ago the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Brucker, 
deleted from a major address those portions of his speech 
which s@@istically described the evil, aggressive nature of 
our Communist opponents, presumably in an attempt to say 
or do nothing that would be offensive to Khrushchev. This 
is the sort of thing which, repeated in a hundred different 
ways, will weaken our resistance, confuse our people, reduce 
their awareness of the danger, and therefore weaken the spirit 
of opposition to Communist aggression. 

Perhaps nothing can do more to perpetuate a false feeling 
of security or to promote the mirage that everything will come 
out all right than a visit by Khrushchev to the United States. 
It will be an easy thing for him to demonstrate glowing friend- 
ship, affable qualities and peaceful intentions for two weeks. 

But it will be a hard thing and it will take a long time 
for us to overcome these deceptions and the false sense of 
safety they will give to the American people. 

Those who have been soft on communism will grow softer 
Those who are unconcerned about the Communist menace 
will become even more indifferent. Those who have been 
sounding the alarms will find their difficulties multiplied. 
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Those in the world who understand the nature of com- 
munism and who have looked to the United States as the 
citadel of resistance will become further discouraged. 

Advocates of the Khrushchev visit have advanced a number 
of reasons in its favor, reasons which I would like to discuss. 

The most frequently quoted argument is that it is better 
to talk with Khrushchev than to fight a nuclear war with him. 
This is of course a non sequitur. In the first place, we are 
not necessarily faced with either alternative, as the President 
has maintained for four years. . 

Secondly, the question of the state visit to America should 
not be confused with the question of the feasibility or the 
necessity for negotiation. I would not object to a meeting 
between Eisenhower and Khrushchev under proper conditions. 
I recognize as fully as anyone the necessity for negotiations. 
But negotiations should never take place under conditions 
that imply concessions under threat and approval of or in- 
difference to Communist tyranny. 

There are many who maintain that the complete failure of 
the Geneva Conferences created an emergency, an emergency 
which made President Eisenhower's invitation a necessity in 
a last great effort to avoid war. 

Can this be true? Have we already forgotten that the Berlin 
crisis was manufactured by Communists for the purpose of 
forcing Free World concessions? To say that to avoid war we 
must yield to Khrushchev on the question of a Summit Gon- 
ference leads inevitably to the conclusion that to avoid war 
we must reach an agreement with Khrushchev. Up to now, 
our policy has been based on the proposition that sufficient 
military, economic, political and moral strength would deter 
the Communists from attack. The Communists have already 
won half the battle if we now adopt the philosophy that 
peace is dependent on agreements with Khrushchev, agree- 
ments forced by the threat of war. 

It is held that when Khrushchev comes here and tours this 
nation, he cannot fail to be impressed by the size and strength 
of our country and the determination of our people to defend 
what we have. 

I feel that no brief visit, crowded with all the functions 
inherent in state visits, can give any visitor a real opportunity 
to assess the strength of our country, even if the visitor came 
with an open mind. 

I suspect that Khrushchev, like other Soviet visitors to this 
country, will see here only what he wants to see. I am sure 
that he will not be impressed by tours of a few military bases 
or scientific establishments even if he agrees to visit them. He 
is too used to staging guided tours and demonstrations of 
strength in Red Square to be impressed by them here. 

We know that the Kremlin maintains constant surveillance 
of our magazines, newspapers, scientific journals and statistical 
publications. Khrushchev has at his fingertips exact informa- 
tion as to the capacity of our economy, the state of our 
scientific progress and the status of our military strength. He 
can learn more about these subjects in a two-hour briefing in 
the Kremlin than he can in a two-week tour of the United 
States. I am confident that Khrushchev is already accurately 
informed as to the economic and military potential of the 
United States. There is every indication that he fully recog- 
nizes our industrial superiority. As a matter of fact, he has 
publicly acknowledged it on many occasions. 

Nor is the geographical size of this country likely to impress 
one who is used to traveling in the far larger Soviet Union. 

He will doubtless be impressed by the standard of living 
here, the convenience and the luxuries. But will he interpret 
this as a sign of strength or weakness? 

He may be impressed not by the attractive features of our 
society but by the absence of an effective civil defense program, 
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by the absence of discipline, by the absence of dedication and 
sacrifice. 

It is in the tradition of Communist dictators to mistake 
friendliness for fear, to mistake kindness for softness, to mis- 
take courteousness for submissiveness. 

Will the American people appear to him as dueimingl and 
strong or will they appear as luxury-loving, frivolous, and 
incapable of the sacrifices that his own people are forced to 
endure? We cannot know. 

In any whirlwind tour of the United States Khrushchev is 
likely to see only what he wants to see and to carry home the 
impressions that he had when he arrived. There is just as 
much danger that his interpretation of what he sees here will 
encourage him in his aggressive designs as there is cause for 
hope that it will deter him. 

It is often said that the Free World can only gain from 
exchanges of this kind with the Communists and that if the 
price for having our President visit the Soviet Union is to 
have Khrushchev here, then the benefit is well worth the cost. 

I dispute this. The Communist system is fully able to control 
any impressions that American visitors might make there. 
Any momentary personal triumphs which one or another of 
our representatives might score in various spots of the Soviet 
Union can be easily isolated and a variety of propaganda can 
be let loose to distort the words and actions of our visitors. 
The obstacles which were placed in Vice President Nixon's 
path, the planted hecklers, the distortions and misrepresenta- 
tions of his words and acts prove this. 

Four decades of Communist tyranny and propaganda have 
cowed the peoples of the Soviet Union, reduced them to 
fearfulness and docility and robbed them to a great extent of 
the capacity for independent thinking. And above and beyond 
this, the actions of the Soviet Government are not governed 
by the moods or wishes of the people. 

Everything is reversed in the United States. There is no 
attempt to control or distort the news accorded Communist 
visitors and there is no means to do so even if there were the 
will. These visitors are great novelties; they have tremendous 
news value and they are given every Opportunity to make 
exactly the kind of impression they want to make. Their at- 
tempts to disarm the American people, to disguise Communist 
motives, to erode away our moral indignation against com- 
munism are carried out under ideal circumstances. 

Their visitors, their exhibits are calculated to weaken 
the basic resistance of the American people to communism. 
The greater their success, the greater likelihood that more and 
more Americans will cease thinking of communism as a dread, 
monstrous tyranny which seeks to destroy all that we stand 
for and begin to think of it as just another way of life that 
differs somewhat from our own but which has its own good 
points. 

The further this false doctrine spreads in this country, the 
stronger will be the clamor for foolhardy unilateral disarma- 
ment, the greater will be the resistance to continuing sacrifices 
to maintain our strength, and the easier will be the path of 
communist infiltration and subversion. 

An adequate national response to the challenge of world 
communism is impossible without a recognition of what it is. 
A short time ago I made an appraisal of communism which 
I would like to repeat now. 

Communism is total evil. It is all black. There is nothing 
gray about it. There is nothing good about it. Its ends are 
evil. Irs means to those ends are evil. 

If, by force of circumstances, Communists are for something 
right, it is only as an expedient to advance their evil ends. 

If they occasionally appear in a worthy light, it is because 
they must make some appeal to human needs and aspirations. 
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When they educate the ignorant, it is to perfect their 
apparatus of enslavement. 

When they industrialize, it is to strengthen their capacity 
for aggression. 

When they talk peace, it is just another means of waging 
war. 

When they allow long overdue improvements in living 
conditions, it is evidence that even Communist oppressors 
must make some concessions to the wishes of the oppressed. 

There is no evil so appalling that- Communists would 
shrink from it, if it would effectively advance their ends. There 
is No atrocity so hideous that they would not willingly commit 
it if it served their purposes. 

There are those who say that after Khrushchev comes here, 
he may be convinced of the true desire of the American 
people and its government for peace in the world. Does 
anyone seriously contend that the tensions in the world are 
caused by Khrushchev’s honest doubt that America seeks 
peace? - 

If the long record of our deeds throughout the six decades 
of Khrushchev’s life has not convinced him of the desire of 
the American people for peace, then I am sure that no two- 
week visit will do so. We do not have to prove our peaceful 
intentions. 

What we must avoid, rather, is the mistaken estimate by 
Khrushchev that the American people are so peace-loving 
they will refuse to fight for Berlin or for other Free World 
territory and are prepared to surrender piecemeal rather than 
stand up against Communist aggression. Khrushchev knows 
the American people are peace-loving. He is counting on that 
as one of the elements of weakness in the western camp. There 
is no need to bring him here to find out what he already knows. 
There is no need to encourage him to demand further con- 
cessions that the American people must not grant. 

For all these reasons, I am raising my voice today against 
the invitation to this infamous Red Dictator to ply his wares 
on American soil. 

The governments of Norway and Sweden recently invited 
Khrushchev to visit their countries. To Moscow, these little 
nations so close to Soviet Russia, so relatively defenseless 
against Communist might, with their long tradition of neu- 
trality, must have appeared inviting targets for Khrushchev’s 
softening up policy. Yet a wave of public opposition to 
Khrushchev’s visit swept these countries. The opposition was 
spearheaded by churchmen, prominent intellectuals, Nobel 
prize winners, university professors, writers and student or- 
ganizations. When it became obvious that Khrushchev’s Scan- 
dinavian visit would result in a propaganda defeat instead of 
the expected victory, he abruptly called off the trip. 

The world’s spiritual leaders are beginning to be heard on 
this question. Bishop Jonzon of Sweden told his countrymen: 

“Inviting Khrushchev to our country is the same 
thing as letting the enemy through the front line in a 
shooting war. Every word and action of his serves a 
definite purpose. It was shaking to see with what supreme 
skill Mikoyan played on every string during his visit to 
America—idealism, love of peace, sentimentality, naivete, 
sensation, vanity, business sense, mammon .. .” 

In our own country, Cardinal Cushing recently issued a 
statement which I would like to quote: 

“In behalf of millions of people in Russia and in 
countries held in bondage and slavery under the tyranny 
of Khrushchev and company, who cannot speak for 
themselves; 

“In memory of the martyrs of Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany and other countries murdered by the men of 
Moscow; 
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“In honor of our American boys killed in Korea, shot 
out of the skies and suffering in prisons; 

“I raise my voice against the proposed invitation to 
Khrushchev to visit our country and I call upon others 
who share the same sentiments to do likewise.” 

I must confess that as my first session in the United States 
Senate moves toward an end, I feel ever more strongly an 
unavoidable conviction that the Government and people of our 
country are not measuring up to the challenge of our age. 

Faced with the clear need for a vastly enlarged national 
defense effort, we have come forth with an inadequate defense 
budget. 

Faced with the necessity for a more vigorous and dynamic 
Mutual Security Program, we have failed almost completely to 
make any substantial improvement. 

Faced with startling Communist advances in scientific 
technology and in education, our own plans for the revitaliza- 
tion of our education have fizzled and died out. 

Faced with the crying need to communicate an ideology. 
around which the peoples of the world can rally, we have 
seen our Vice President in Russia, in his presentation of the 
American way of life, place primary emphasis on the ‘luxuries, 
the appliances and the conveniences which our people enjoy 
This is not the essence of America, as the New York Time: 
pointed out last Sunday. The essence of America is freedom. 


If our failure to meet these challenges continues, the eventu- 
al resule will be defeat. But we hasten the day of that defeat 
when we go beyond failure to do the right thing and begin 
again to do wrong things. 

Bringing Khrushchev to this country is a dreadful wrong. 

It is bound to hurt us and the causes we represent. In the 
interest of salvaging something from this debacle, in the 
hope of limiting the harm wherever possible, I offer the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

First, the President should take up with Khrushchev the 
issue of the captive nations, pointing out to him that the 
American people will regard further agreements as meaningless 
until there is evidence that the Soviet Government intends to 
respect its past agreements. 

Second, our Government should insist on a clear-cut re- 
traction of Khrushchev’s Berlin ultimatum before we engage in 
further negotiations. 

Third, all of the concessions offered by the West at the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference in the hope of ob- 
taining an agreement should be considered null and void 
since the Conference ended without agreement. Any future 
negotiations should have a fresh start. 

Fourth, wherever possible, every attempt must be made by 
leaders of both parties who come into contact with Khrushchev 
to emphasize our firm resolve never to abandon the people of 
West Berlin. 

Fifth, the American representatives and people who wil] 
meet Khrushchev during this tour should understand that 
their actions will be watched everywhere in the world and will 
have an effect on the outcome of the Cold War. Khrushchev 
must be accorded no ovations in the citadel of freedom. The 
conduct of the American people should be governed by 
restraint and dignity. It would be wrong for our government 
to ask our people to pretend to an enthusiasm which violates 
their religious beliefs and political convictions. 

Sixth, those officials who are charged with planning 
Khrushchev’s visit should draw a clear distinction between 
Khrushchev and between the legitimate leaders of free nations 
whom we have welcomed to our shores. 


I earnestly hope that this great body will never be dis 
graced by being summoned in Joint Session to hear Nikita 
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Khrushchev address the Congress from the same rostrum 
which has so often been graced by the great leaders of our 
own country and by the decent God-fearing men who have 
come here from the other free nations of the world to receive 
the tribute and the recognition which they and their nations 
deserve. 

I hope that during Khrushchev's visit we shall hear church 
bells in the land, tolling their remembrance for the murdered 
millions beind the Iron Curtain. I hope that there will be 
public observances of prayer for the deliverance of the captive 
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nations. | hope there will be peaceful demonstrations of our 
dedication to that true peace which can only be achieved by 
spreading freedom and justice throughout the earth. 

Let there be no cheers for the Red Dictator, no crowds as- 
sembled to greet him, no flattery or flowers. Let our people be 
civil burt silent. 

Our Government has presented Khrushchev with an op- 
portunity for a tremendous victory. It is my hope that the 
good sense of the American people will limit the proportions 
of that victory. 


. 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE PATTERN OF OUR LIFE 


By EDWIN B. DOOLEY, Congressman from New York 


Delivered at the annual Freedom celebration, Mount Vernon, New York, July 4, 1959 


the United States, I am deeply conscious of the privi- 

lege of addressing you here today, on a subject which 
is richly intertwined with the history of your great city— 
namely, freedom. 

Freedom means many things to many people. But to those 
of us who have beeri fortunate enough to enjoy the liberties 
of this blessed land, I think freedom means to us about what it 
meant to ill-fated Ann Hutchinson of historic memory, and 
to Peter Zenger of heroic courage. 

Both were willing to face death rather than endure religious 
or political injustice. Boldly, they stood before the tides of 
ill-conceived measures which would have swept away their 
God-given rights. 

Ever since the dawn of history, men in positions of 
authority have often sought to coerce the weak. Only respect 
for law such as we find crystallized in the Constitution of the 
United States, and in the Magna Carta, stands between 
political freedom and despotism. 

Ignore those sacred documents and we set back history 
1,000 years. Ignore those sacred documents, and we open the 
doors to a flood of political evils such as no honest man ever 
envisioned. 

When we reflect on the almost incredibly astute foresight 
of our forefathers, we cannot help but be grateful. They 
incorporated in the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
the very basic tenets on which our freedom rests. 

Listen to them: 

“ARTICLE I. Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion,.or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

“ArT. II. A well regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

‘ArT. III. No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the owner. * * * 

“ArT. IV. The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated. * * * 

“ArT. V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury. * * * 

‘ArT. VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
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enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed. * * * 

“ArT. VII. In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved. * * * 

“ART. VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

“ArT. LX. The enumeration in the Constitution, or certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

“ART. X. The power not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

There, my friends, is a bible of freedom. Let us forever 
preserve it if we are to maintain freedom. 

In the Congress some 120 years ago, a great statesman, 
John Quincy Adams, who knew the real meaning of freedom, 
enunciated his views on the significance of public trust. Free- 
dom cane retained only when there is honor in high places. 

John Quincy Adams was a versatile man. Few men before 
or since have held so many positions of high station as he did. 
Senator; Ambassador to Russia, Prussia, Portugal, and France; 
motivator of the Treaty of Ghent; President of the United 
States; and lastly, a U. S. Representative. John Quincy Adams 
had a profoundly devoted sense of duty to his country. 

One day, seated in the House of Representatives where he 
served faithfully for 18 years, he took time out to pen a 
prayer, which sums up in my mind the highest precepts of 
any man in a position of public responsibility. So long as 
men serve their country as he did, freedom will flourish. 

He said: 

“Almighty Father, look with mercy down 

And grant me virtue to perform my part, 

The patriot’s fervor and the statesman’s art, 

In thought, word, deed, preserve me from.ghy frown. 
Direct my path to ways of bright renown, 
Guide my frail bark by truth’s unerring chart, 
Inspire my soul and purify my heart, 

And with success my steadfast purpose crown 
My country’s weal, be that my polar star. 
Justice, the rock of ages, is thy law 

And when thy summons comes to cross the bar 
Be this my plea, thy gracious smile to draw 
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That all my ways to justice were inclined 
My only aims, the blessings of mankind.” 

Cali the roll of statesman who fulfilled their destiny, who 
cherished freedom, who served their country, nobly, and un- 
selfishly, and regardless of party ties you will find they lived 
up to John Quincy Adams’ concept of public responsibility. 

A proper evaluation of the moral and political obligations 
of a public official is a prerequisite to the maintenance of those 
freedoms we and our forebears cherish. 

On this day—commemorated across the vast expanses of our 
country, teeming as it is with opulence and prosperity—we 
pause reverently to thank our forebears for the freedoms they 
assured us in their God-given wisdom, and at the same time 
we pause to reflect on the course which our country has 
taken, since those men of stature and patriotism whom we 
know, passed from this mortal scene. 

It has been said, and said sagely, that the pragmatic axioms 
of the past are not a reliable index to guide future actions. 
Never was a fact so evident as that is today. 

Without in any sense diminishing the stature of the 
father of our country, whose memory is enshrined in every 
good citizen’s heart, it must be said nevertheless that the 
admonition he gave us against foreign alliances was made at 
a time, before days were telescoped into hours—before space 
was annihilated by supersonic speeds, and before nations were 
so interdependent on one another. 

The course of our country, its material wealth, its idealistic 
concepts, and its immutable ties to the free way of life, de- 
lineate in bold lines its historic destiny. By all the tenets given 
us by God, through our Judeo-Christian heritage, and by all 
man-made patterns of life, as evidenced by our common and 
statutory law, we are itrevocably committed to accept the 
Biblical phrase, “I am my brother's keeper.” 

Therein lies all the justification needed for our global 
generosity—for our constant effort to feed the world’s hungry; 
to give inspiration and moral and physical aid to the distressed 
multitudes of the Asia-African bloc who are rising in belated 
revolt against the unmoral imprisonment and abuse they have 
endured through the centuries. If we believe in freedom as we 
proclaim so steadfastly, then we believe that the people of 
Nyasaland, of Ghana, and of other areas of the world have the 
same God-given right to preserve their destiny, unhampered 
by the imperialistic whims of other nations and other men. 

We believe that Vietnam has a right to repel the invasions 
of the Communists, that each nation and each people in fact 
has an innate right, a tacit right if you will, to fashion its 
own freedom and its own destiny. 

But today with the world teetering recklessly on the brink 
of self-annihilation, with mankind’s ingenuity focused on 
the problem of how to devise the most destructive instrument 
of mass slaughter attainable, it is necessary, yes, even urgent, 
that we reexamine our attitude toward our allies and our 
attitudes toward freedom, with the aim of trying to rescue 
reason from chaos, and of preserving what we can of our free 
way of life and the precious heritage which was handed down 
to us from our forebears. 

First, I think that in appraising our position we must 
express thanks to our Almighty Father for the infinite variety 
of blessings he has Pret upon this land and on our 
generation. 

He gave our forefathers a source of natural wealth virtually 
unprecedented in human history. Sturdy and courageous 
people that they were, they could not have survived had it 
not been for the boundless forests, the rivers teeming with 
fish, the rich soil, and the proper climate. 

Europe and other lands from which our ancestors came 
had long since exhausted their resources. And from the 
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bounty inherent in the new land our forebears built the great 
cities, the industries, the educational institutions, the norms 
and the culture which are ours today. 

Now we face the supreme test of whether those things 
which are ours, this freedom which is ours, can be preserved 
for ourselves and our children’s children. 

When we reflect on the fact that a fleet of enemy submarines 
halted momentarily off our coast has the power to virtually 
obliterate all of us, and our culture, we realize that we have 
reached a critical stage from the standpoint of our chronologi- 
cal history—a turning point in our destiny. 

We have reached a time when more than ever before 
we must be willing to make sacrifices for our country that 
Americans were never called upon to make before. 

I am not referring to the imminence of sudden extinction 
which the present strategy of warfare makes possible, but 
rather to the need for sacrifice of material things in order 
that our Government can have the resources to carry on. 

The burden of our defense program is oppressive, but so 
long as the Communists continue to threaten, so long as 
Khrushchey makes a mockery of international diplomacy, 
and a toy of :protocol, we must of necessity keep our sinews 
of preparedness sturdy and resilient. All of this costs money 
and our taxes are our chief source of revenue. We must be 
willing to pay our fair share if we are to survive. 

We must too sacrifice certain illusions, the illusion 
for example that we can stand alone in this tumultuous and 
somewhat fearsome world. 

We must of necessity forge stronger the links which bind 
us to friendly peoples of distant lands, not out of humanitarian 
impulses alone but out of enlightened selfishness so that we 
may weather any storm that may eventually buffet us. 

We must sacrifice funds if need be for the development of 
our young people’s minds, and for the just remuneration of 
those who teach them, in order that they will be fittingly 
equipped to meet the problems which they will be called upon 
to face. Fluency in language, adaptability to science, flexibility 
of mind and loyalty to country are the virtues our young 
people must acquire if they are to adjust to the swiftly 
changing patterns of the world. 

As one prominent aspirant for high office put it, he who 
sells freedom cheaply is a deceiver, or is himself deceived. He 
who sells it cheap or offers it as the byproduct of this or that 
economic system is a knave or a fool. For freedom necessitates 
infinitely more care and devotion than any other political 
system. It puts consent and personal initiative in place of 
command and obedience. It supplants the harsh and oppressive 
disciplines of dictatorial tyrannies with individual devotion 
and personal initiative. 

All of these qualities are compatible with adherence to 
our principles, and to the heritage which our honored fore- 
fathers gave us. 

What a superbly indescribable heritage the men who 
endowed this country with freedom bequeathed to us. 

Whar a realm for happy living they gave us. Here abide 
in peace the peoples of all lands. Here no man demands of 
another patriotism or loyalty. They are willingly offered by 
Christian, Jew, and Moslem, all of whom are grateful for the 
benefactions of our wonderful country. 

And you can find a reflection of this land of freedom in the 
eyes of a midwestern farmer, surveying his broad acres of 
wheat stretching across a limitless plain. You can hear free- 
dom in the voice of a Jewish boy singing the sacred words 
of the Torah, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is one. Thou shalt love 
thy God with all thy heart and mind.” In the prayer of a 
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Catholic girl saying “Hail, Mary, full of grace.” In the voice 
of a Protestant boy singing, “A mighty fortress is our God, 
a bulwark never failing.” . 
Yes; freedom, accepted so lightly but loved so deeply, is an 
integral part of the pattern of our life. 
We say little about it, but most of us, like Peter Zenger and 
Ann Hutchinson; would as soon forsake life as be without it. 
Ours is a great land, but we must respect other men and 
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women who love their native lands. Ours is a great and opulent 
country, but if we are to enhance it, we must be willing to do 
our fair share in its behalf. 

One thing is certain, in this confusing world, we have 
much to be grateful for, and we must never lose heart. Ours is 
a land rich in blessings. Ours a tradition bright as a star. All 
of us must ever be grateful, for out of gratitude for freedom 
flows patriotism, and loyalty undying. 


The International Tension Existing 
In Caribbean Area 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND DEMOCRACY 


By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered at the second plenary session of the Foreign Ministers of the American States, Santiago, Chile, August 13, 1959 


R. CHAIRMAN, Your Excellencies: I deeply ap- 
preciate this opportunity to discuss with the Foreign 
Ministers of the other American Republics the 

situation of international tension that exists in the Caribbean 
area. This situation has for several months been a matter 
of serious concern to the United States. 

We are concerned about this situation first of all because 
the United States borders upon the Caribbean—we therefore 
cannot escape involvement in many of the effects produced 
by the international tensions in that area. 

We are also concerned about these tensions as a member 
of the Organization of American States. Any breach in the 
peaceful and friendly relations among the American States 
has repercussions throughout the Inter-American community. 
Any weakening in efficiency of the inter-American proce- 
dures and principles is a threat to the important structure of 
the relationship developed within the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

Finally, the United States is concerned over the Caribbean 
situation from the standpoint of the position of the Americas 
in the world as a whole. The inter-American system, and the 
Organization of American States, constitute one of the 
bulwarks of freedom in a world that continues to be threatened 
by the aggressive and imperialistic designs of international 
Communism. The maintenance of a strong inter-American 
system is therefore an integral part of the supreme effort in 
which all of us participate to preserve our liberties and the 
finer aspects of civilization itself. 

Our agenda contains two items: The first dealing with the 
Caribbean situation as a whole, the second with the more 
general problem of human rights and democracy. Let me first 
take up item No. 1. 

Today throughout the Caribbean area we find the ferment 
of popular demand for improvement and change. In common 
with the peoples of most other parts of the world, the peoples 
of the Caribbean area are seeking to increase their material 
welfare, to raise their cultural standards, and to win for 
themselves a greater degree of individual liberty. This move- 
ment for change has focused upon two great objectives: The 
development of the economies of the countries of the region, 
with a view to raising the levels of living of the common 
people, and the more effective exercise of representative 
democracy based upon respect for the rights of man. 

This is as it should be. The Government and people of 


the United States share these objectives and wish to lend all 
friendly and proper support to their achievement by the 
peoples of all the American Republics. 

This movement for change, which has made such significant 
progress in some respects, has also created difficult problems 
for the governments of this region. During the past few 
months at least three countries have been attacked by armed 
expeditions coming from outside their borders. Other gov- 
ernments have indicated their concern over threats of attack 
from abroad. During this period several governments have 
been menaced by viciously hostile propaganda attacks origi- 
nating in other countries. Thus, both internal and international 
tensions have grown throughout the Caribbean region. Our 
concern at this meeting is not with these individual cases, 
but with the effect of the present situation in the Caribbean 
upon the cooperative efforts of the American States to preserve 
their peace and to promote the political, economic and cultural 
welfare of their peoples. 

The most important foundation stone of the relationship 
which has been developed in this hemisphere is the principle 
of nonintervention by any American State in the affairs of 
any other American State. 

The United States has accepted this principle and with the 
years has become increasingly convinced of its importance to 
the entire inter-American relationship. The nonintervention 
principle is essential to confidence among the 21 member 
Governments of this Organization—and that confidence is, in 
turn, essential to creative effort and progress in the collective 
achievement of the great purposes set forth in the charter of 
our organization. 

However, in the Caribbean the principle of nonintervention 
has been subjected to serious strain. Information gathered 
by the committees appointed by the Council of the OAS acting 
under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro established that several 
of the revolutionary efforts directed at governments in the 
Caribbean area have set out from other countries, despite the 
provisions of the Habana Convention of 1928. Moreover, it 
appears that at least some of these expeditions were organized 
in other countries with the knowledge and consent of officials 
whose governments were pledged to prevent such action. 
Expeditions have obtained arms from official sources in other 
countries despite public declarations of policy to the contrary. 

Some of these movements have been justified before the 
public on the grounds that they were undertaken for the 
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purpose of establishing more democratic regimes in certain 
countries and that thereby they helped to fulfill a principle 
of the Charter of the OAS. 

I do not wish to speculate on what the motives may have 
been behind these interventionist activities. Yet, whether or 
not they were commendable, we cannot conduct our inter- 
American relations on the theory that the end justifies the 
means, and that the Charter and other treaties may be flouted 
at will. 

As you well know, the United States yields to no country in 
its dedication to democratic principles. Our own history is a 
living testimony to our faith in the fulfillment of democracy. 
For that reason the United States has noted with greatest 
satisfaction the growth of representative democracy and respect 
for human rights in all the American Republics. We are 
convinced that this form of political progress can and must 
go forward and that it deserves the moral support of all 
peoples of America. 

We are equally convinced, however, that the basis for the 
soundest and most durable growth of democratic institutions 
within a country stems from the people themselves. History 
has shown that attempts to impose democracy upon a country 
by force from without may easily result in the mere substitu- 
tion of one form of tyranny for another. We therefore believe 
that there is a great distinction to be observed between moral 
support for democratic principles which will encourage the 
peoples of all countries to work toward democratic goals, 
and attempts by other countries to promote the overthrow of 
governments by use of force in the hope of establishing 
democracy. 

The greatest progress in the development of democracy in 
the Americas has taken place within the last ten years, a 
period during which conditions of international peace and 
security have also been strengthened through the efforts of 
the OAS. The principle of nonintervention, and its companion 
principle of collective security, are important to democracy 
because they assure to each country the opportunity to develop 
its political life free from outside interference. That oppor- 
tunity and that freedom are the first necessary condition for 
the growth of democracy. That is a main reason for our firm 
oppositioh to international Communism or any other form of 
government which seeks to impose its political system on 
others. 

To weaken the principle of noninterventivn and the prin- 
ciple of collective security in an effort to promote democracy 
is, therefore, a self-defeating activity. The tensions which have 
developed in the Caribbean area in the last six months have, 
in the opinion of the United States, had an effect opposite 
from that of encouraging democracy. They have forced gov- 
ernments to adopt stricter measures of control. They have 
promoted internal political tensions which have been seized 
upon by the enemies of democracy to weaken governments 
which are sincerely striving to practice democratic principles. 
They have forced governments to divert resources from con- 
structive economic and social programs to military ends 
because of the threat of attack from abroad. Finally, by fo- 
menting conditions of internal conflict and international 
distrust and ill-will, these tensions have provided just the 
opportunity that the international Communists are always 
seeking to project themselves and their anti-democratic policies 
and practices into the affairs of our countries. This threat 
to the principle of nonintervention imperils the interests of 
all members of the Organization of American States. It is 
one of the main tasks of this meeting of consultation to 
strengthen the confidence of the American States in the validity 
and effectiveness of this and the other principles so basic to 
their peaceful relations. In the light of this consideration I 
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should like to propose, Mr. Chairman, that under agenda 
item No. | this Meeting of Foreign Ministers do three things: 
first, that it issue a declaration of faith in the basic principles 
of the inter-American system, in those principles which bear 
particularly upon the difficult situation that has developed 
in the Caribbean and which we are all desirous of resolving in 
a spirit of cooperation. 

Second, we should consider establishing a special temporary 
committee which would be authorized to study the situation 
in the Caribbean. It would report to the Eleventh Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference. This committee could be empowered to 
extend its cooperation to any of the states of that region in 
the solution of problems that disturb their peaceful relations 
and which they are not able to resolve through direct negotia- 
tion. Such a committee might well look into the subject of 
hostile propaganda, and report on activities in the field of 
radio and press tending to foment civil strife in another 
American State. 

Finally, looking at the experience of the Organization of 
American States during the past three months, I believe the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers must recognize that our gener- 
ally admirable and effective peace system could be improved 
if a permanent organ of the OAS, such as the Pan-American 
Peace Committee, were authorized to consider problems of 
the sort that have plagued the Caribbean region before they 
reach a point of becoming threats to the peace. 

This brings us to the second item on our agenda; the 
effective exercise of representative democracy and respect for 
human rights. 7 

Democracy and respect for the rights of man are ideals 
deeply cherished by the peoples of America since their earliest 
days. Drawing upon their common belief in the dignity of 
man, based upon their Christian heritage and the great 
philosophical ideas of Western civilization, the peoples of the 
Americas were inspired by democratic principles in their 
wars for independence. Although from time to time the 
achievement of these ideals has encountered obstacles and 
setbacks, the American peoples have never wavered in their 
determination to press forward toward political systems based 
on liberty and human dignity. The full realization cf demo- 
cratic principles and the guarantee of human rights remain an 
ideal towards which all of our countries strive. There are 
many factors which determine the rate at which a given people 
can progress in this respect. However, the peoples of America, 
as a matter of principle, repudiate all forms of dictatorship, 
whether of the right or the lef. 

The United States recognizes that the lack of democratic 
fulfillment has been an important factor contributing to 
recent unrest and tensions in the Caribbean, and at other 
times elsewhere in the Americas. 

I suggest that the approach of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to this problem should be essentially of a positive, 
rather than a negative character. 

For example, the Organization of American States should 
have no hesitancy in declaring its profound belief in the 
importance of democratic principles and in the necessity of 
cooperation for their achievement. This cooperation can take 
many forms. It requires the establishment of a peaceful 
international order in which democratic institutions can 
flourish. 

The important role of economic and social progress to 
political stability is self-evident. There is no need to recount 
at this time all the positive steps which the American States 
have taken in the economic field during the past year, and the 
not inconsiderable contribution which the United States has 
made to this effort. The approval of the Charter of the Inter- 
American Bank, and the progress made in the formulation 
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and execution of Operation Pan America are among the out- 
standing achievements in working toward the kind of eco- 
nomic and social environment in which democracy can grow. 

Like other important phases in the development of the 
Organization of American States, this new field of political 
cooperation must be entered with care in order to avoid re- 
actions that might permanently endanger the capacity of the 
Inter-American community to pursue this great purpose. A 
possible first practicai step might be the establishment within 
the structure of the OAS, of a commission or other organ 
endowed with the authority to gather the views of the Ameri- 
can Governments and people, to clarify the nature of repre- 
sentative democracy, and to chart a course which the OAS 
could follow in evoking the maximum cooperation of the 
governments for the effective achievement of democratic 
principles. 

The United States stands ready to consider sympathetically 
proposals of the other Member States of the Organization 
which offer a genuine opportunity to assist progress toward 
the achievement of effective democracy and respect for human 
rights. We realize, of course, that it may be necessary to 
provide for further study by the competent organs of the 
Organization of matters which cannot be satisfactorily and 
detinitely resolved at this emergency meeting. 

The great opportunity facing this meeting of Foreign 
Ministers is to reaffirm with full vigor the validity of the 
principles on which the Organization of American States is 
built and to demonstrate to the peoples of America and to the 
entire world that under these principles our countries will 
go forward to new achievements in bettering the standards of 
human life and in gaining a greater measure of human liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding I should like to add a few 
words that occur to me as I think of the relationship between 
what we are doing here, and what is going on in other parts 
of the world. Ic is my belief that the inspiration which our 
hemisphere can add to the free world is enormous if we 
continue to fulfill our destiny within the noble framework of 
tolerant, cooperative internationalism which the OAS repre- 
sents. I have returned from Geneva with renewed faith that 
the example set by the Americas can have a great effect in 
ameliorating and influencing Communist and Soviet courses 
of action in the long run, though we may often be tempted to 
lose heart in the short run. 

This is not the moment to discuss Geneva or recent develop- 
ments in U. S.-Soviet relations, though I should be most happy 
to discuss these matters with you informally should you wish 
me to do so. 1 might, however, make two comments on recent 
developments in our relations with the Soviet Union which 
will place my proposals in a global, as well as a hemispheric, 
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perspective. Both these comments bear, I believe, on the pur- 
poses of this conference. 

First, we found at Geneva no real disposition on the part 
of the Soviets to negotiate as we understand that word in 
this hemisphere. We did find, on the other hand, a most 
resolute Soviet purpose to deny to East Germany and to West 
Berlin the right to evolve toward ways of life of their own 
choosing. We found, in short, the most flagrant disregard of 
the principle of nonintervention notwithstanding the risks in- 
volved. It is perhaps understandable, therefore, that I have 
returned with a renewed devotion to that principle and its 
importance to our hemisphere and elsewhere in this troubled 
world. We must by example persist in efforts to bring the 
Soviet Union to recognize the democratic values which we 
have developed and seek to preserve in this hemisphere. More- 
over, the knowledge of how the techniques of indirect aggres- 
sion have been developed by the Communists as a means of 
intervention in many parts of the world have convinced me 
how very important it is that we do not allow that virus to 
become established and to spread in this peace-loving con- 
tinent. And in this connection I wish to assure you that our 
policy toward Communist China, which is well known to you 
all, remains unchanged. 

The second point I want to make is that our example here 
has great relevance to Mr. Khrushchev and his assessment of 
our inter-American system. Geneva and other recent contacts 
with the Soviet hierarchy have re-enforced our belief that it 
is essential to do everything possible to remove misconceptions 
of our way of life on the part of the Soviet leaders. This is 
one aspect of our quest for peace and a more viable world 
order and this, rather than any change of policy or intention 
to negotiate bilaterally, explains our invitation to Premier 
Khrushchev to visit the United States. We intend to let him 


see as fully as possible all segments of our society and our’ 


institutions. We hope that this experience may remove some 
of the misconceptions which Communist dogma and distorted 
dialectic have implanted in his mind. Similarly, we hope that 
President Eisenhower will on his return visit be able to 
project a better proportioned image of the United States than 
the Soviet people have obtained after decades of Bolshevik 
propaganda. Vice President Nixon’s recent visit has given 
us reason to believe that this is possible. We should not place 
too much hope on this exchange of visits but we can engage 
in the modest expectation that they will have influence in 
transplanting to an alien way of life some of those democratic 
values for which the Americas stand. I am sure you will agree 
with me that what we are doing here today, as well as the 
great cooperative American tasks that we will accomplish in 
the future, have a global as well as a hemispheric relevance, 
and are fundamental of democracy. 


We Teach? 


THREE CRITERIA FOR. JUDGING SUBJECTS 
By JAMES D. KOERNER, Executive Secretary, Council for Basic Education, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Western Education Conference of the American Farm Bureau Federation, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 20, 1959 


active interest in the quality of public education on the 
part of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and how 
grateful I am to be asked to join you in these activities today. 
The fact that the Farm Bureau has organized this series of 
workshops is in itself one more promise of the good things to 
come in the reappraisal of the nation’s public schools that we 


I CAN'T TELL you how reassuring it is to see such an 


now see going forward. I assure you I am happy to have a 
small part in your deliberations. 

The question I am asked to deal with this evening, “What 
Shall We Teach?” is clearly one of the most fundamental, 
and most controversial, that can be asked at any level of the 
educational system. I should warn you that I usually feel 
garrulous when someone asks me such a question, and so 
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tonight I propose to tell you—although by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route—what it is we should be teaching. 

I propose to tell you, that is, not what I individually but 
what I as a representative of the Council for Basic Education 
think we should teach. It happens to be what a lot of other 
people also think. 

I hasten to remind you, however, that no one has ever 
discovered any laws governing these matters, and not very 
many unchallenged facts. Most issues in education reduce 
themselves ultimately to one man’s opinion, or one group’s, 
against another's. And this is no doubt for the best in this 
less than best of all possible worlds. As I. L. Kandel, one of 
our real educational statesmen, observed in a recent book: 

The search for incontrovertible laws on which educa- 
tion and instruction could be based has not been and 
probably never will be successful and the hope of develop- 
ing a science of “human engineering” is fortunately 
unrealizable. 

And so we must recognize that neither I nor anyone else 
can give you “incontrovertible” facts and laws about what 
should be taught in schools. All anyone can do is to offer 
judgments and prejudices, and leave it to others to accept, 
or reject, or modify them. 

To speak of first things first, the question itself about what 
we should teach presupposes that others even more funda- 
mental have already been answered. 

Much as we may balk at discussing the abstract and the 
philosophical, we cannot properly ask “What Shall We 
Teach?” until we have asked and answered certain questions 
about the nature of God, the nature of man, and the meaning 
of human life. Upon our amswer to these questions must 
obviously depend what we decide should go on in schools. 

However, let me relieve your mind at once by assuring you 
that I am not going to answer these questions for you tonight! 

Instead I will assume what is always assumed in these cir- 
cumstances: that we are in agreement about such ultimate 
and all-important matters. Of course we are not in agreement 
at all; as a society, we are mostly in — about them, 
perhaps in despair. 

But no matter. Since we could not answer them in a century 
of conferences and workshops, we will politely and of neces- 
sity dispense with the unanswerable and take up the question 
about what we shall teach on a more earthly level. Here it is 
easier to reach agreement. 

For example, there is a very large group of people who 
agree that what we should teach are the academic, intellectual 
subjects—the so-called “hard” or “basic” curriculum. 

This group includes the overwhelming majority of the 
nation’s intellectualsk—humanists, scientists, artists, scholars, 
professional men. It also includes vast numbers of ordinary 
laymen, a good many school board members, many public 
school teachers, and a small number of those who call them- 
selves “professional” educators. It also includes the only 
organization in the country devoted solely to the strengthening 
of the basic curriculum: my own organization, the Council 
for Basic Education. 

All those on this “side” of the educational controversy are 
of course on the side of Light, Righteousness, Virtue, and 
true Progress. 

On the other hand, or on the other side of the road, there 
is a very large group who believe the hard curriculum, which 
until half a century ago formed the substance of education 
in the Western world, is not all it’s cracked up to be—that 
modern science, especially psychology, has disproved many of 
the old educational truths, as Darwin disproved Genesis. 

The members of this group, in contradistinction to those 
of the first group, are more definite about what they are against 
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than what they are for. They are against what they think 
used to be torture chambers called classrooms, where unwilling 
pupils and sadistic schoolmasters, they think, used to spend 
their days in the quasi-military maneuvers of an endless 
conflict. 

Their descriptions of the bad old days in education, before 
the saving light of progressivism, can be dismissed for what 
they are—amusing grotesqueries that reveal rather more of 
their authors than of the old days. 

Your puzzlement is likely to begin, however, when you 
ask people of this group what it is they are for. While many 
of them would not admit to favoring something called the 
“soft” curriculum, all of them would speak to you of a 
“flexible” curriculum—of the necessity of providing for 
“individual differences” among children; this phrase has be- 
come, in fact, almost an incantation, a kind of liturgy chanted 
up and down the land by its adherents—“individual differ. 
ences”—though they rarely speak of the even greater necessity 
of providing for what students have in common—namely, 
their humanity, their country, and their cultural and intellectual 
heritage. 

They speak glibly of what “research proves” about what 
they call growth rates and peer groups, about the learner and 
the learning process, about students’ readiness for this or that 
kind of study, about the whole child and the child-centered cur- 
riculum, about the “laws” of learning—though, in truth, the 
educational psychologists whom this group has raised to the 
status of demigods are often in profound and bitter disagree- 
ment among themselves about such research and such “laws.” 
In short, the group on this side of the road may have a specific, 
even if imaginary, idea of what they think they are against, 
but they seem to me hopelessly confused and beclouded about 
what they are for in education. 

This group includes most professional educators and large 
numbers of teachers who have gone to school under them; 
also, I am sorry to say, a goodly number of parents. (Let me 
digress to explain, in case the term “professional educator” 
may be unclear to you, that it signifies a relatively new kind 
of schoolman who has grown to awe-inspiring numbers in a 
short time and is now found in substantial control of the 
nation’s public schools. He exercises this control through his 
undisputed dominion over the schools of education in our 
colleges and universities, over national agencies like the NEA 
and the U. S. Office of Education, over the several state de- 
partments of education, and over local principalships and 
superintendencies. He is generally a sort of educational tech- 
nician who has specialized in pedagogical or administrative 
technique, rarely in an academic field.) 

This group, the advocates of the flexible—that is to say, the 
soft—curriculum, are on the side of Darkness, Oblivion, and 
Old Night. 

The position of “our” side was nicely put not very long 
ago by Mark Van Doren in a splendid little book called 
Liberal Education: 

A democracy [he said] that is interested in its future 
will give each of its members as much liberal education as 
he can take, nor will ict let him elect to miss that much 
because he is in a hurry to become something else than 
a man. 

The position of the other side is promulgated in one way 
or another a thousand times a week. One of the recent state- 
ments of Stephen M. Corey, Dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will serve as well as any: 

Most of us [he was speaking only of professional edu- 
cators, fortunately] . . . Most of us believe that all Amer- 
ican boys and girls should have experiences, at least 
in the elementary and secondary schools, that are max- 
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imally meaningful to them at the time, and that their 

judgments are necessary if we are to know what is 

meaningful. 
(It reminds you of that famous and now perhaps hackneyed 
cartoon in The New Yorker Magazine years ago in which a 
couple of very bored kids are shown speaking to their very 
modern teacher, obviously a teacher who has their “maximally 
meaningful experiences” at heart—the children are saying dis- 
consolately, “Do we have to do what we want to today?” ) 

Unhappily the chasm between the approach to education 
represented by Corey and his side, and Van Doren and his, is 
deep and perhaps unbridgeable. This, too, was well put recently 
by William Cornog, a professional educator on the side of 
the angels, and a person of genuine distinction in public edu- 
cation: 

There can be no middle ground between those who 
stand for the teaching of high and worthy things and 
those whose sentimental egalitarianism persuades them 
that all subjects are created equal. There can not be much 
intellectual, spiritual, or moral rapport between those 
who believe that the primary job of education is to help 
citizens make appropriate responses and adjustments and 
no trouble, and those who believe that the end of educa- 
tion is to enable a man to become a person and to lead a 
tull life as a man. 

There the issue is, as they say, joined. And now that we have 
chosen up sides, and I trust most of you find yourselves on the 
right side (which is often muddle-headedly equated with the 
side on the political Right), we are in better shape to deal 
with the original question. 

What indeed should we teach? 

We should teach the “hard” curriculum. There is no bet- 
ter way, and perhaps no other way, of allowing the people of 
a free society to become truly free men. 

Whether we look at public education from the point of 
view of society or of the individual, the primacy of the basic 
curriculum is perfectly clear. From the point of view of society, 
the importance, the indispensability, of a constant supply of 
highly trained manpower, of highly developed practitioners of 
the arts, of an informed and thinking citizenry, is manifest. 

And from the point of view of the individual, the im- 
portance of knowing both himself and the Western heritage 
that is his birthright, and the abiding need of developing some 
inner resources with which to live in an explosive, crisis- 
driven world, is equally manifest. 

For most people these ends are best attained, or best pre- 
pared for, through a schooling that trains and stretches their 
intellectual capacities, that furnishes their minds generously 
with substance from the principal areas of human knowledge, 
that awakens their moral faculty and disciplines their will. 

If all this seems to you obvious, as indeed I hope it does, I 
can only say that it is not so with many professional educators 
and teachers. The old truths are no longer seif-evident in the 
brave new world of the Higher Pedagogy. 

As you see, I have been speaking mostly, and in generalities, 
about the why of basic education. Perhaps we should now dis- 
cuss the what as specifically as possible; for I believe you will 
find it useful, in dealing with the school problems of your 
communities, to have some rather specific as well as general 
tools, 

I should therefore like to suggest to you one method for 
assessing the various subjects of your schools’ curriculum—a 
kind of handy test, not the only one by any means or perhaps 
the best one, but one that may not have occurred to you before. 

This little test of mine is made up of three criteria (every- 
body in education has criteria these days: there are primary 
criteria, certification criteria, evaluative criteria, cafeteria cri- 
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teria, and what have you! )—three criteria in the form of 
questions to be asked about subjects you find offered in your 
schools. I believe that when a community is trying to establish 
priorities among the things it wants its schools to do, it must 
look first for the subjects that answer all three of these ques- 
tions with an unqualified “yes.” 

1. Is the subject in question one that only the school, the 
formal institution of the school, can teach? Or is it one that 
can be taught, that might, well be taught, at home, by the 
church, by the town recreation center, by the police department, 
or by some oher agency of society? 

2. Does the subject represent a basic part of the student's 
cultural and intellectual heritage, a fundamental area of 
man’s intellectual activity? Or does it represent a minor field 
of the intellect, an interesting but secondary outgrowth of some 
major field, or perhaps a non-intellectual activity altogether 
that might be nice for students to know about but hardly 
fundamental? 

3. Is the subject one that, at least at the pre-college level, 
is studied mostly for itself—that is worthy of being studied 
of and for itself? Or is it a subject wear Sy mostly for its 
vocational usefulness, a subject whose principal virtue lies 
in its utility for the student—which has, that is, a more or 
less immediate utilitarian application in the student's life? 

I am suggesting, when you look at your local schools in an 
attempt to deal with the question of what should be taught in 
them, that you look for subjects that meet, not one or two, but 
all three of these criteria. Let's try, as examples, a few subjects 
such as are found everywhere: Let’s try, say, Héstory—not 
“Social Studies”! 

1. History is obviously a field that can only be dealt with 
by the school. To satisfy a possible quibble, let’s admit that 
a student may be exposed to history of a kind at Sunday 
school, perhaps, or by private study at home. But it is clear 
that mo agency of society except the school is equipped to 
offer systematic and competent instruction in this subject 
to all students. 

2. History is undeniably a quite fundamental part (indeed 
it is the chief preserver) of the cultural and intellectual 
heritage of Western man, of all mankind for that matter, and 
therefore of the individual student. 

3. History is clearly a subject that is studied for itself— 
at once as an end in itself, and for what it can teach us about 
ourselves and about how we came to be what we are. But it 
probably won't help any student get a better job. 

History, having met all three of our criteria, must be 
considered a basic subject and must take precedence over 
subjects that do not measure up. As for “Social Studies,” that 
ubiquitous bastardization of history, I will let you measure 
your local offerings in it against these criteria. It should prove 
an enlightening and perhaps frustrating enterprise. 

To go from the sublime to the ridiculous, let’s take the 
subject of Driver Training, a subject taught almost as uni- 
versally as history. 

Driver training flunks all three criteria with singular dis- 
tinction. 

1. It is certainly not a subject that only the school can teach, 
or even teach best. The state highway department, or the 
local police department, would seem to be far better qualified 
to take on this job, if it must be a function of government 
at all. Of course, there are commercial driving schools through- 
out the country that would no doubt be happy to expand 
and take over the entire task. 

2. It obviously has no connection with our intellectual his- 
tory. This must remain true despite recent claims by vested 
interests that Driver Training is, of all things, “a truly liberal- 
izing area of the curriculum.” (That venerable skeptic of the 
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Old Testament, Ecclesiastes, may be right in asserting that 
there is absolutely no new thing under the sun, but the attempt 
to paint Driver Training as one of the liberal arts may come 
as close as anything could.) 

3. It is hardly a subject studied of and for itself. It is 
studied solely for its immediate utility in helping to reduce 
the self-slaughter in which we unrestrainedly engage on our 
streets and highways. Such a reduction, let me add, is an end 
devoutly to be wished. People who support the basic educa- 
tion idea no more hanker after automotive genocide than 
anybody else; they merely believe it might be avoided through 
other means than the school. 

One would be forced to conclude, then, that this subject, if 
it is a subject, has no business in the school curriculum, most 
particularly when it usurps time from a student's basic studies. 

Next, let’s take a subject, indeed a curriculum, where the 
evidence may not be so clear-cut, a subject familiar to all of 
you—A gricultural Education. 

Without, for the moment, considering the possible need of 
it in special circumstances, let’s try it out against our three 
criteria: 

1. Is agricultural education a subject that only the school 
can teach? The case is not a strong one. It could be argued 
that many students would be better served in this regard by 
staying home on the job. Or perhaps by attending a special 
course outside the school, taught maybe by the county agent. 
Or through programs, I daresay, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. In any case, the subject of agricultural education 
is pretty clearly not one that only the school can handle. Thus, 
the subject fails test number one. 

2. Does it represent a basic area of man’s cultural and 
intellectual “heritage? Again, it is a doubtful case, to say the 
least. Agriculture may be one of man’s oldest acquired skills, 
and responsible indirectly for much human progress, but it 
is mostly a contributing factor to his intellectual achievements, 
not a primary manifestation of them. Thus the subject fails 
the second test. 

3. The third test it fails worst of all. It is undeniably not 
a subject studied for its own sake. (A poet may contemplate 
a rose for its own sake, but probably no farmer ever contem- 
plates a sow in the same spirit.) Agricultural education is 
studied solely for its utilitarian application in the student's life; 
it teaches him, that is, to be a better farmer and make a better 
living than might otherwise be the case. 

Well, then, if we were to take our three criteria seriously, we 
would have to recognize that agricultural education should be 
offered only in due subordination to other subjects that are 
more important at the public school level. Note that we do not 
necessarily eliminate agricultural education from the public 
school, but that we never let it get in the way of the student's 
basic education, as it almost always does now. 

The same principle holds for other so-called vocational sub- 
jects—of which there are a very great many, none of which 
will satisfy our three criteria. 

Since this whole subject of vocational education is a con- 
stantly increasing problem, especially for your constituencies, 
let me offer just a few unoriginal thoughts about it—let’s call 
them reminders, because you must be aware of them even 
more strongly than I. 

It is an extremely rare student these days who knows what 
vocation he wants, even at the undergraduate level, not to 
say the pre-college level. Even if he thinks he does, and he 
may think so under the influence of the school’s guidance 
machinery, in fact he doesn’t. 

A million former students will testify to the fact that they 
and all their friends changed jobs, changed occupations, ‘even 
changed professions, a half-dozen, a dozen, two dozen times 
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before they found what they wanted. Whatever the number 
of changes, students are almost sure mot to know their destinies 
in high school. The school’s best bet is to give them a founda- 
tion in basic subjects that will serve them steadily in any vo 
cation as well as in their private lives. 

Moreover, no school, not even the comprehensive school that 
James Bryant Conant so reveres, can train its students for 
more than a handful of vocations—and that handful changing 
constantly and with great rapidity under the influence of 
modern technology. 

But even without this job obsolescence that has become so 
much a part of the industrial scene, a school cannot train 
its students with anything like the effectiveness that industry 
itself can do while the employee is on the job. 

Add to these handicaps the most important one of all— 
that time spent in the vocational curriculum is usually spent 
at the expense of the student’s basic studies—and the case 
against vocational education becomes a compelling one. 

Here is the way that case was put by the President's Science 
Advisory Committee in its well-publicized report of last May: 

It is true that as the school child grows into the adulr, 
he must accept adult responsibilities as a member of a 
family, a member of society, and a wage earner. But it 
does not follow that schools should over-emphasize vo- 
cational skills or “personal adjustment” and social tech- 
niques at the expense of intellectual subjects. When social 
and technological change took place more slowly than it 
does now, it was sometimes possible for one generation 
directly to teach the next the “practical” skills that ex- 
perience had developed. But social and technological 
change are now taking place too rapidly for this kind 
of instruction to be the best method of preparation for 
adult responsibilities. The vocational necessities remain, 
but the best help our schools can now give many students 
is an intelligent understanding of the world in which 
they live—a basis on which they can begin to think 
and learn for themselves so that they will not be lost 
or supine in the changing world of tomorrow. 
That is as good a statement as you are likely to find against 
the vocationalism that has become so large a function of 
our public schools. 

I cannot help observing also, just in passing, that the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation is solidly on record against fed- 
eral aid to education—partly or the ground that the need 
for it is not yet proved, partly on the ground of political prin- 
ciple and the fear of federal control. 

Now, my organization follows a strict policy of non-in- 
volvement in political issues, and so I am in no sense edi- 
torializing here or making recommendations about the politics 
of the matter. 

I would merely remind you, as I am sure you realize, that 
vocational education, especially agricultural education, is chief- 
ly the product of federal aid, beginning with the Morrill Act 
of Civil War days, that affected public as well as college edu- 
cation, and including such precedent-settire legislation as the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the George-Barden Act of 1946, 
and various other acts increasing appropriations, not to men- 
tion the National Defense Education Act of 1958. And there 
are of course federal regulations, federal control if you will, 
governing the qualifications for and the expenditure of these 
funds. 

Last year nearly four million persons were enrolled in fed- 
erally aided vocational subjects; about 35% of all secondary 
school students found themselves in some sort of federally 
aided vocational courses. 

I don’t know what moral lies here for you. But as I read 
our educational history, I see the federal government respon- 
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sible, mostly through its massive, hundred-years’ encourage- 
ment of vocationalism in the public schools, for many of our 
present curricular problems. 

One such problem is that vocational education and, if I may 
be forgiven for saying so, agricultural education, now represent 
the vested interests (perhaps vestigial interests) of lots of 
people. Since Parkinson's Law is as applicable to education 
as to business or any other enterprise, these people search out, 
even as you and I, every possible way to justify a yearly in- 
crease in their programs and to oppose vigorously any threat 
of curtailment or abolition. 

The effect is to obscure the crucial fact that, however much 
justification there may once have been for vocational pro- 
grams, young people joining the labor force now, and most 
certainly in the future, will need a good basic education in- 
finitely more than they will need particular vocational skills. 
One person acutely conscious of this -fact, and rather well 
qualified to comment on it, is Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. He has been commenting on it effectively for some 
time, and recently put the matter this way: 

Our young people are apparently only half-educated 
because they have been taught technique—the how to of 
everything—without being acquainted with the why of 
everything . .. The manpower and population projections 
made by the Department of Labor reveal that the premi- 
um is on the educated person. An exclamation point has 
been placed on the excellent thinker and the excellent 
worker and the excellent technician. 


And I for one do not see how our schools are going to send 
that sort of person to American industry except by giving him 
as thorough an education in the basic subjects as he can pos- 
sibly absorb. 

As I started to say, the federal government would seem to 
me to have compounded our problems through its support of 
vocational education for so many years. This is one of the 
things that makes me wonder, in my strictly non-partisan 
fashion, at those folk who believe we can have federal aid 
without federal influence. Don’t misunderstand me. I make 
no judgement, certainly none in my official capacity, about 
the political wisdom or unwisdom of federal aid. I comment 
only on the curricular influence that such aid has exerted in the 
past, still exerts, and must undoubtedly exert in the future. 


Back to my three criteria. In addition to the plethora of 
vocational courses that over the years has sadly undermined 
the basic subjects, there has also been a steady agglomeration 
(perhaps we should say a cancer) of avocational subjects, 
sometimes called “progressive,” “modern,” or “life-adjustment” 
curricula. 

These subjects, if they can be dignified with that name, 
have now invaded the basic curriculum toa genuinely appalling 
extent. They grow out of the professional educator's, and | 
suppose some parents’, conviction that the public school can 
do little for the intellects of vast numbers, even the majority, 
of students; that the school must therefore adjust the person- 
alities of these students to be as inoffensive, as cooperative, as 
group-minded as possible; that these students must be given 
chiefly some kind of mass social conditioning instead of a 
free man’s education. 

To satisfy a host of so-called student “needs”—ephemeral, 
amorphous, often imagined—we now have a kind of Gar- 
gantuan smorgasbord of offerings in our schools (over 400 
at the latest count)—courses or “units” in such weighty mat- 
ters as Personal Grooming, Home Care of the Sick, Industrial 
Hygiene, Home Decoration, Consumer Buying, Hospitality, 
Home and Family Living (this one comes under a hundred 
different names), Boy and Girl Relationships, Tap Dancing, 
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Bachelor Living, Co-ed Cooking, Baton Twirling, Fly-Casting, 
and How to Use Your Leisure Time. 

I won’t bore you with measuring such subjects against our 
set of criteria for establishing what is important in education, 
but when you inflict this kind of frivolous nonsense on stu- 
dents, together with some or much vocational work, the basic 
subjects run a tragic and a very poor third. Happily, we needn't 
linger over the life-adjustment monster, whom we have just 
about slain—though he dies slowly and hard. Another decade, 
I fervently hope, will find him extinct. 

It is no doubt evident by now that our three-criteria test 
(which some would call a stacked deck) leaves us with only 
the eraditional, academic, intellectual—the basic—curriculum: 
Language and literature, our own and others; history, at least 
American and European; geography; mathematics; and the 
main sciences. 

Having established this much, however, we are, I’m afraid, 
only at the beginning of your job at home. We have said’ 
nothing of three closely related problems; and we have time 
only to mention them quickly. 

The first one is how much of these basic subjects should be 
offered in public schools. It is all very well to say that such and 
such is basic, and should take precedence over something else, 
but it is another matter to determine whether any given sub- 
ject should be offered for one year, four years, twelve years. 

The second related problem is the number of students, the 
percentage, that should be receiving this kind of education. 
Is it Mr. Conant’s, and the professional educators’, dreary 
estimate of only 15%, or could it be 50%, or perhaps 
70%? 

The third question, the most significant of all, is the 
question of quality. One should never forget that the mere 
establishment of certain subjects as basic, and even the estab- 
lishment of the number of years they are to be taught and the 
percentage of students to whom they are to be taught, is no 
guarantee whatever of good education. You can easily have a 
school that on paper is ideal—that requires four years of 
English, three or four of languages and mathematics, three or 
four of science, etc., and still have a grossly inferior institution. 
You must look to the quality of courses, of teachers, of ad- 
ministrators, not merely the quantity. In fact, the quality will 
dictate the quantity, not the other way around. This is so 
important that I hope you will indulge me another minute 
or two, long enough for me to offer you a couple of illus- 
trations of what I mean. 

At least forty-two of our now fifty states require the study 
of American history in the schools of those states. And addi- 
tionally thirty-three specify study in American government, 
civics, citizenship, or the Constitution. 

One would therefore expect high school graduates to be in 
possession of certain fundamental information about their 
history, and about the political and economic principles upon 
which their society exists. 

The last attempt to measure such information on a really 
large and representative basis across the country was done 
two years ago by Audience Research, Inc. Of the thousands of 
high school graduates questioned, many of whom were adults 
when the survey was made, 67% could not name the Senators 
from their own state, 63% could not name their Congressman, 
579% could not say how often elections are held for the U. S. 
House of Representatives, 82% did not know who would suc- 
ceed to the Presidency in the event of the death of both the 
President and Vice-President, 52% could not identify the 
Bill of Rights—and 70% could not suggest one advantage of 
the economy of the United States over that of Russia. 

There were many more questions, with similar results. And 
I would not want to press the matter too hard. But I suggest 
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to you, when almost all our states require that American 
history and government be taught in all schools, and with 
results like these, that one can put no faith in a course— 
any course—merely because it is scheduled under an approved 
name for an approved number of years. What matters is what 
happens in the classroom. 

If you want further evidence of the gap between the basic 
curriculum as it appears in the records of a given school and 
the actual quality of that school’s product, you might look into 
the college careers of the graduates. 

For many, many years our colleges have had to conduct 
elaborate remedial programs in such basic subjects as English, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 

Despite the fact that the students coming to them, repre- 
senting generally the best of our high school graduates, have 
just finished studying, say, English for twelve years in public 
school, it commonly happens that as much as half the enter- 
ing class must do remedial work in their native tongue; must 
do rudimentary work again, and again at taxpayers’ expense, 
before they can even be admitted to the regular freshman Eng- 
lish course—which is itself a remedial institution. 

In the recent report of an engineering school, for another 
example, no less than 75% of the entering class from high 
school could not be admitted to regular freshman mathematics 
but had to be shunted off into remedial courses. 

One could go on at some length citing similar evidence. I 
assure you that there is a great deal of it, but perhaps this is 
enough to underscore my point. 

Let me return to that point, and rephrase it: When you go 
back home from this conference, I hope you will want to en- 
gage actively in the revaluation of your local schools, keeping 
in mind not only the immediate needs of the farm commun- 
ity, but the even greater needs of the individual student and 
the body politic. 

If you find some usefulness in the three-way test of sub- 
jects we have been discussing, I will be glad. But whether you 
do or not, I hope you will always be conscious of the dif- 
ference between quantity and quality in education, between 
the number of courses required in your schools together with 
their course names and descriptions, and the quality of what 
is actually being taught in those courses. 

Now I have reached the end of my remarks, as you see, with 
some questions dangling. I have evaded recommendations 
about the number of years a given course should be offered, the 
number of students who should take it, and have sought 
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refuge in only the most general of comments about the qual- 
ity of such courses. 

One reason is lack of time. 

Another is that no person can presume to speak very spe- 
cifically to all these questions. 

But the main reason—and I should warn you that I never 
end a speech without a commercial for the Council for Basic 
Education—is that the Council is just now completing a 
book that will attempt to answer just such difficult questions 
as these. 

This book will be our next October (I will be glad to 
take advance orders) under the imprint of Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, in Boston, and will represent the considered views 
of a group of highly distinguished American scholars about 
basic education in the public schools. I will even tell you how 
to get a free copy: Join the Council for Basic Education as a 
regular member before September 1 and you get a copy with- 
out charge. Details on rates, etc., will be found in the little 
“Descriptive Leaflet” of CBE on the literature desk. 

At the heart of my comments tonight lies, as I am sure you 
realize, an idea that has never really been tried in this land of 
universal education and individual freedom—the elementary 
idea that if we are going to make representative government 
work, not to mention providing the free individual with some 
of those inner resources we discussed earlier, we really have 
no choice but to expose a// our students (excepting only those 
few whose intellectual equipment is clearly too limited) to 
a rigorous, academic, liberalizing curriculum. Over twenty 
years ago, Sir Richard Livingstone, a great English scholar 
and a great schoolmaster, put the matter this way (the English, 
be it remembered, have had a very long experience with the 
liberal curriculum): 

Some people feel that the cultural subjects are un- 
suited for the masses. That is a possible view. But to 
hold it is to accept the most ruthless of class systems, to 
say that men differ not only in degree but in kind, and 
that the majority are incapable of studies without which 
there can be no intelligent idea either of the universe 
or of the greatness of the human spirit. If the majority 
of the electorate are incapable of these studies, we must 
either abandon democracy or resign ourselves to be 
governed by an electorate which can never know what a 
state should be. 

I can’t improve on that thought, which has even more 
cogency for American than English education. I heartily com- 
mend it to you for the task of educational reappraisal that I 
hope you are soon to engage in at home. 


What Was Progressive Education 


WHAT HAPPENI!) TO IT? 


By LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, Head of the department of Social and Philosophical Foundations, Teachers College, 
Columbia Unwersity 
Delivered at Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity, New York City, July 28, 1959 


in 1955, and the passing of its journal Progressive Edu- 

cation two years later, marked the end of an era in 
American pedagogy. Yet one would hardly have realized it 
from the pitifully small group of mourners at both funerals. 
Somehow, a movement which had for half a century enlisted 
the enthusiasm, the loyalty, the imagination, and the energy of 
large segments of the American public and the teaching pro- 
fession became, in the decade since World War II, anathema, 


T's: DEATH of the Progressive Education - Association 


immortalized only in jokes which begin “There was this 
mixed-up youngster who went to this ultra-progressive school”; 
in cartoons like H. T. Webster's classic drawing in the “Life’s 
Darkest Moment” series picturing the day Johnny got a C 
in sandpile; in comedies like Auntie Mame, which—you will 
recall—has an utterly delightful caricature of a Freud-oriented 
Greenwich Village private school of the twenties; in feature 
articles like the one in the New York Times several months 
ago describing a retired professor who had realized his life- 
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long ambition to be an animal trainer with a circus, and who 
was using progressive education (learned, by the way, at 
Teachers College) on his Ringling Brothers lions; in vitriolic 
attacks on John Dewey, mostly by people who have never 
read him (I might say he is too often defended by people 
who haven't read him either); and in the rhetoric and jargon 
of professional educators. 

What was this progressive education movement, which in 
two generations worked a transforming influence on American 
education? When did it begin? Who sponsored it? What 
were its contributions? What happened to it? And what 
remains of it today? Is it quite as dead as its critics believe, or 
are the reports of its demise, in Mark Twain's classic remark, 
very much exaggerated? 

There is currently afoot a simple story of the rise of pro- 
gressive education—one that has fed mercilessly on the fears 
of anxious parents and the hostilities of suspicious conserva- 
tives. In it John Dewey, somewhat like Abou ben Adhem, 
awakes one morning with a new vision of the American 
school; the vision is progressive education. Over the years, 
with the assistance of a dedicated group of crafty professional 
lieutenants at Teachers College, he is able to foist off the 
vision on an unsuspecting American people. The story usually 
ends with a plea for the exorcising of this devil from our 
midst and a return to the ways of the fathers. This kind of 
morality play has always been an important brand of American 
political rhetoric, used by reformers and conservatives alike. 
The point is never to confuse it with history! 

When did the progressive education movement actually 
begin? A recent publication of the NEA’s Research Division 
entitled “Ten Criticisms of Progressive Education” repeats 
an often-made assertion: 

“Progressive education refers to a reform movement in 
education; the term was first used in founding the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in 1919.” 
NEA cites as its source the Dictionary of Education edited by 
Carter V. Good. 

The assertion is nonsense—but I must say, commonly 
accepted nonsense. John Dewey once said that the progressive 
education movement began during the 1870's with work of 
Francis W. Parker in Quincy, Massachusetts—indeed, he 
called Parker the “Father of Progressive Education.” And 
while I would submit that Quincy was only one beginning— 
one tributary among several—Dewey is entirely correct with 
respect to time. The term progressive education appeared 
sporadically in the newspapers and magazines of the 1880's— 
sometimes referring to manual training, sometimes referring 
to new pedagogical techniques of the sort Parker pioneered 
in developing. By the nineties, it had become a commonly 
used expression—in the professional literature and in the 
broader press. Indeed, there is reference not only to progressive 
education, but also to progressive teachers, progressive school 
progressive techniques, and so forth; the reformist literature 
was filled with the vision of a new kind of education. 

Why ther this common error that the movement began in 
1919, and the term progressive education with it? The answer 
of course is that this is what the founders of the Progressive 
Education Assoc.ation believed, and wanted us to believe. 
“The movement began with us,” they said; “hence, we are the 
movement. Join us and we shall lead the way!” We know 
full well how common this sort of thing is among reform 
organizations; it’s awfully good for recruiting. In the case of 
the Progressive Education Association, the propaganda simply 
worked extraordinarily well. 

To understand when the movement began is to have the 
key to the question What was it? The popular notion I'm 
afraid, is that progressive education represented the effort to 
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remove all restrictions on children, to allow them to behave 
as they please—after the fashion of the New Yorker cartoon 
in which the children ask the teacher: “Do we have to do what 
we want to do today?” This too, while providing good sport for 
every humorist worth his -salt, is a bit of historical whimsy. 

The word progressive provides the clue to what it really 
was: merely the educational phase of the larger progressive 
movement in American political and social life. This larger 
movement, you will recall, represented a vast reformist, 
humanitarian ¢ffort to apply the promise of American life— 
the ideal of government by, of, and for the people—to the 
new and puzzling urban-industrial civilization that was 
coming into being at the turn of the century. Progressive 
education began as progressivism in education: a many-sided 
effort to use the schools to improve the lives of individuals. 
In the minds of the progressives this meant several things at 
least. 

First, it meant broadening the program and function of the 
school to include a direct concern for health, for vocation, and 
for the quality of family and community life. 

Second, it meant tailoring instruction more and more to 
different kinds and classes of children who were being brought 
within the purview of the school. In a sense, the revolution 
Horace Mann had made a generation before—the revolution 
inherent in the idea that everyone ought to be educated—had 
created both the problem and the opportunity of the pro- 
gressives. For if everyone was to attend school, the progressives 
contended, not only the methods of education would have to 
change, but the very meaning of education itself. It was all 
good and well for some educators to say “We know what good 
education is; take it or leave it’—in the fashion of Henry 
Ford’s advice to his customers that they could have their 
cars in any color they wished as long as they were black; 
what happened was that the youngsters deserted the schools 
in droves as irrelevant to the world of here and now. (Cus- 
tomers deserted Ford, too, after a while, and he changed his 
ways pretty rapidly! ) 

Finally, progressivism in education implied the faith that 
everyone could participate in the building of a new culture, 
a popular culture, one in which all could share not only in 
the benefits of the new sciences, but in the pursuit of the 
arts as well. Jane Addams, that noble lady who founded Hull 
House and led its efforts for fully forty years, once remarked: 
“We have learned to say that the good must be extended to all 
of society before it can be held secure by any one person or 
any one class; but we have not yet learned to add to that 
statement, that unless all men and all classes contribute to a 
good, we cannot even be sure that it is worth having.” Here 
was the spiritual nub of progressive education, and it flies in 
the face of contemporary nonsense about the movement being 
narrowly practical and nothing more. 

A final point concerning what progressive education was: 
Given these more general commitments, progressive education 
from the very beginning meant very different things to dif- 
ferent people. To the social settlement workers, for instance, 
it meant transforming the school into a community center 
which would provide what they called “social education.” To 
the National Association of Manufacturers, it meant voca- 
tional training, pure and simple. To agrarian reformers, it 
meant a new sort of “education for country life” which would 
give youngsters a sense of the joys aad possibilities of farm 
life—and incidentally, to keep them from moving to the city. 
To the General Education Board, a foundation which dis- 
tributed millions of Rockefeller dollars to educational pro- 
grams in the South, progressive education meant demonstra- 
tion farms and an increasing war against hookworm using 
the schools as medical aid stations. 
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Nowhere is this diversity more vividly documented than in 
a book published in 1915 by John Dewey and his daughter 
Evelyn called Schools of To-Morrow. To leaf through the 
volume is to discover that progressive education embraced 
Marietta Johnson's very Rousseauan school at Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, Patty Smith Hill's avamt garde kindergarten here at 
Teachers College, the neighborhood-oriented program of PS. 
26 in Indianapolis, and William Wirt’s Work-Study-Play 
Plan in Gary, Indiana. In a final chapter, Dewey argues that 
all of these add up to a new kind of education, one appropriate 
to a democratic society, one that, by equipping all people to 
live intelligently and sensitively in the new industrial society, 
can help make that society a better and richer one to live in. 
This is what Dewey meant by adjusting education to society: 
to bring the resources of the school to bear in building a 
better society. It is patent nonsense—indeed, an intellectual 
perversion—to contend that by adjustment, he meant educat- 
ing people to go along with the social conditions which sur- 
rounded them. 

Let me move on to the question of who sponsored pro- 
gressive education. Again, there is currently a bit of whimsy 
afoot—this one popularized by Mr. Bestor and the Council 
for Basic Education—to the effect that the educationists, 
octopus-like, reached for power under the aegis of the pro- 
gressive education movement, and that in doing so, they 
committed the ancient sin of pride in assuming that the 
school could do everything. Now the fact is that the rise of 
progressive education did coincide with the development of 
a new, self-conscious educational profession, and that the 
profession did have a significant part in formulating and ad- 
vancing the cause of progressive education. But nothing could 
be further from the truth than the assertion that the profession 
put something over on the public. If anything, the records 
reveal that time and again, in local situations, the profession 
dragged its feet while the public demanded change. Indeed, if 
we look closely at the groups pressing for reform, we soon 
discover that some of the most distinguished figures of the 
larger progressive movement were enthusiastic sponsors of 
progressive education. President Theodore Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, was an eloquent spokesman on behalf of vocational 
education and domestic science; President Woodrow Wilson 
paid glowing tribute to Seaman Knapp’s efforts in the realm 
of agricultural education. I have already alluded to the support 
of Jane Addams; it is not widely known that she actually 
served a term on the Chicago Board of Education, appointed, 
by the way, by a progressive mayor in 1905. Jacob Riis, the 
New York journalist who did so much in the cause of slum 
clearance, wrote in The Battle with the Slum: “Do you see 
how the whole battle with the slum is fought out in and 
around the public school? The kindergarten, manual training, 
and the cooking school, all experiments in their day, cried out 
as fads by some, have brought common sense in their train. 
When it rules the public schools in our cities . .. we can put 
off our armor; the battle with the slum will be over.” Many 
other distinguished persons could be cited: Henry Wallace and 
Walter Hines Page from the world of journalism; Charles W. 
Eliot, William James, Charles Van Hise, and Wesley Clair 
Mitchell merely to choose a few from the academic world. My 
point is not that the profession had nothing to do with pro- 
gressive education—this is an approach which has been 
defensively argued by some educationists who have now 
climbed down off the bandwagon and would like to wash 
their hands of the whole business; it is rather to argue that 
the movement enjoyed widespread public support from its 
infancy on. To argue otherwise does simple violence to the 
facts, 

All of these remarks, of course, indicate that the ideas of 
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the progressive education movement had matured and that 
a great deal of experiment had already taken place in both 
public and private schools before the Progressive Education 
Association ever came into existence. Yet notwithstanding, the 
Organization of the Association in 1919 marked a turning 
point in the movement. The organization was started by a 
small group of private school people on the fringes of the 
cause. It soon broadened, however, and became the spearhead 
of the reform. (1 once asked Stanwood Cobb, the founder of 
the PEA, about this broadening; he replied: “The Association 
was an enthusiastic, well-coordinated working organization 
during its first decade, but then something happened.” | 
asked him, “What?” He answered: “Well, they took it away 
from us.” I asked: “Who is they?” He replied: “Those people 
at Teachers College.” Again, this is a common phenomenon 
in the life of organizations.) The Association provided a 
forum for the exchange of new ideas; it became a clearing 
house for educational experiments of every conceivable kind. 
During the thirties, in cooperation with thirty high schools 
and over two hundred colleges, it carried out the famous eight- 
year study of secondary education. It held conferences, summer 
institutes, and workshops galore; it published useful materials; 
it gave the progressive education movement shape and visible 
form. During the heyday of the Association in the thirties, 
educational reform made tremendous headway in school 
systems across the nation; and I think we can say that at the 
beginning of World War II, progressive education enjoyed 
a substantial measure of acceptance in many quarters, par- 
ticularly among intellectuals and other influential segments of 
the middle class. 

Why, then, the cartoons and the spoofs? Why the public 
withdrawal? Why the loss of favor? Why the steady decline 
after 1945 and the collapse a decade later? I would suggest 
five reasons. 

First, distortion. As frequently happens with social move- 
ments, success brought schism in the ranks. The movement 
developed factions; and within some factions there arose 
cults, cliques, and fanatics. During the 1930's, for example, 
one wing of the movement combined the doctrines of liberty 
and self-expression into a highly individualistic—and some- 
times anarchic—pedagogy which held that schools in which 
children are encouraged freely to develop their uniquely 
creative potentialities are the best guarantee of a larger society 
devoted to human worth and excellence. A second group, fol- 
lowing the leadership of George S. Counts, sought to tie 
progressive education much more closely to specific programs 
of political reform, contending that educators could lead in 
the building of a new social order. A third group, typified 
perhaps by Elsie Ripley Clapp, saw the crux of progressive 
education in school activities directed to the social and eco- 
nomic regeneration of local communities. A fourth group, 
exemplified by Eugene Randolph Smith—one of the early 
presidents of the PEA—concentrated on reorganizing and 
enlivening the traditional school studies. And finally, there 
were those like Dewey himself who continued to regard 
progressive education as the pedagogical expression of the 
larger philosophy of Experimentalism, with its emphasis on 
scientific method, naturalism, and social planning. The move- 
ment became strife-ridden, given to bandwagon behavior, 
dominated by the ideological feuding of minorities. The strife 
made headlines, and within these headlines lie the seeds of 
many current caricatures. 

Second, I would cite the megativism inherent in this and 
in all social reform movements. Like many protestors against 
injustice, the early progressives knew better what they were 
against than what they were for. And when one gets a true 
picture of the inequities of American schools during the 
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quarter-century before World War I, one realizes they had 
much to be against. The physical and pedagogical conditions 
in many schools were indescribably bad, an effrontery to the 
mildest humanitarian sentiments. I recall a survey that a New 
York City journalist made back in the 1890's for a series of 
magazine articles on the schools. He went to thirty cities, 
and what he discovered was shocking. He found public apathy 
and political corruption; he found a terribly provincial cur- 
riculum being taught by appallingly incompetent hacks. One 
teacher in Baltimore told him: “I used to teach in high 
school, but I had an attack of nerves and my doctor recom- 
mended a rest. So now I teach in the primary grades.” A New 
York City principal, asked why the children weren't allowed 
to move their heads, replied: “Why should they look behind 
them when the teacher is out there in front of them?” A 
Chicago teachér, rushing her children through a memory les- 
son, commanded: “Don’t stop to think; tell me what you 
know.” Yes, difficult as it is to believe, the schools were that 
bad. 

J ike any protest movement, progressive education developed 
slogans and war cries to stir the faithful to action. Shibboleths 
like “the whole child” or “according to nature” or “creative 
self-expression” served as superb battering rams against the 
old pedagogical order; but when one sat down to think about 
what they meant for classroom practice, they weren't very 
good guides to positive action. At least the generation which 
invented them had an idea of what they meant. The genera- 
tion which followed adopted them as a collection of ready 
made clichés, clichés which weren’t very helpful when the 
public began to raise some searching questions about the 
schools. 

Third, and again this is a common phenomenon of social 
reform, the movement became the victim of its own success. 
Much of what it preached was simply incorporated into the 
schools at large. Once the schools did change, though, pro- 
gressives too often found themselves wedded to specific 
programs, unable to formulate next steps. Like some liberals 
who continued to fight for the right of labor to organize long 
after the Wagner Act had done its work, many progressives 
continued to fight against stationary desks in schools where 
the desks already moved. For some young people in the 
post-World War II generation, the ideas of progressives be- 
came inert—in Whitehead’s sense of “right thinking” which 
no longer moves to action. Dewey in the very last essay he 
published on education likened these progressive ideas gone 
stale to mustard plasters, taken out of the medicine cabinet 
and applied externally as the need arose. Other young people 
of this same generation simply developed different preoccupa- 
tions, different concerns, different rallying points. The old 
war cries, whatever their validity or lack of it, had a hollow 
sound; they no longer generated enthusiasm or impelled to 
action. Like any legacy from a prior generation, they were 
too easily and too carelessly spent; rarely, perhaps, were they 
invested lovingly in something new. This is a problem of 
generations, I'm afraid, and we must deal realistically with it, 
like it or not 

As a fourth reason for the decline of the movement, I would 
cite the more general post-World War Il swing toward 
conservatism in political and social thought. This is readily 


comprehensible, since if progressive education was part of 
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thirties has come along with them. As educators, I think we 
have been reticent to accept these associations; many within 
our fold, I would suspect, would like to be progressives in 
education and conservatives in everything else. The com- 
bination,' of course, is not entirely impossible, though it may 
well be intellectually untenable. John Dewey addressed himself 
to the point on the flyleaf of Characters and Events: “Let us 
admit the case of the conservative: if we once start thinking 
no OMe can guarantee what will be the outcome, except that 
many objects, ends, and institutions will be surely doomed. 
Every thinker puts some portion of an apparently stable world 
in peril, and no one can wholly predict what will emerge in 
its place.” We have here, by the way, an incomparably clear 
statement of what for Dewey was progressive about good 
education; it gives the lie to a great deal of nonsense about 
his philosophy being anti-intellectual. 

Finally, and perhaps the most important reason for the 
decline of the movement is that American society has simply 
gone beyond many proposals of the progressives. We live in 
a very different America from the one which gave birth to 
progressive education. The great immigrations are over, and 
a flow of recent publications by David Riesman, Will Herberg, 
and others is dramatically redefining the problem of what it 
means to be an American. Our industrial economy is entering 
upon an era marked by the harnessing of vast new sources 
of energy and the rapid extension of automatic control in 
production. This prodigious advance has rendered many of 
our notions of vocational education anachronistic; and it has 
thrust to the fore the school's traditional responsibility for 
transmitting and extending knowledge of every sort and 
variety. (You will recall that the Rockefeller Brothers Report 
on education last year indicated that it was this pressure 
rather than any Sputnik which had created the “crisis” situa- 
tion in education.) Then too the rise of new educational media, 
the proliferation of social agencies under public sponsorship, 
and the rapid extension of industry-sponsored training pro- 
grams—the “Classrooms in the Factories” that Harold Clark 
and Harold Sloan have labelled the real revolution of our time 
—have shifted the balance of forces in education. Whereas 
the central thrust of the progressive movement was centri- 
petal—it revolted against narrowness and formalism and 
sought to extend the function and services of the school— 
it seems to me that the central thrust of our own period is 
centrifugal—it is seeking to define more precisely the central 
responsibilities of the school, to delineate those things which 
must be done by the school because if the school doesn’t do 
them, they won't get done. 

My point here is merely to urge that what is progressive 
for one era is not necessarily progressive for another, a 
truism which reform movements must bear in mind when 
they become too wedded to specific programs. What makes 
sense to one generation may well be nonsense to the next. 

Granted this, it seems to me that progressive education in 
the best sense may well be needed today as much as ever. John 
Dewey wrote in the Preface to Schools of To-Morrow: “This 
is not a textbook of education, nor yet an exposition of a new 
method of school teaching, aimed to show the weary teacher 
or the discontented parent how education should be carried 
on. We have tried to show what actually happens when 
schools start out to put into practice, each in its own way, 
some of the theories that have been pointed to as the soundest 
and best ever since Plato, to be then laid politely away as 
precious portions of our ‘intellectual heritage. ” 


Granted we have gone beyond the reform programs of the 
lest generation, there are still kindergartens that could learn 
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much from Patty Smith Hill, slum schools which could take 
profitable lessons from Jane Addams, and colleges which still 
haven’t realized that the natural curiosity of the young can 
be a magnificent propellant to learning. The Progressive 
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Education Association is dead; and progressive education 
itself needs searching reappraisal. But I think we will find 
that some of the best of what the progressives tried to teach 
has yet to be applied in American schools. 


So Let Your Light Shine 


THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATED WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By SISTER M. ANN JOACHIM, O.P., LL.M., P4.D. J.D., Lawyer, Educator, Author and Lecturer, 
Siena Heights College, Adrian Michigan 


Delivered at the International Convention of Kappa Beta Pi, Legal Sorority, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27, 1959 


an awareness that the family bond is weakening and that 

lack of faith and respect for law and order are increasing. 
We see a constant change of attitudes not only from the 
material but also the spiritual point of view. It is an age 
of great challenge. Dangers and difficulties face us but op- 
portunities for great achievement are enhanced. It is an excit- 
ing time to be alive. Our greatest needs today are sympathy, 
understanding and love. In a democracy, our life, liberty and 
general welfare must be in sympathetic, understanding, capable, 
honest and loving hands. As members of an ancient and noble 
profession, much is expected of you. You are not free to hoard 
your multiple gifts and talents, but it is your obligation to 
invest them in such a way that your principal will one day be 
doubled. 

Mankind has a grave responsibility. which resolves itself 
into preserving and augmenting the dignity which man has 
from God. We must all bring forth true values, first in our- 
selves, then in our families, in our state and nation and finally 
in the family of nations. The ultimate result on a global scale 
would be PEACE, which Thomas Aquinas defines as “tran- 
quility of order.” 

If your objective is “tranquility of order,” you must replace 
false values with the true, preparing minds and hearts to 
overcome the materialistic and totalitarian ideology so preva 
lent today. 

We need more leaders. The challenge is yours. Do you 
have the courage and the fortitude to accept this trust? A 
lawyer is passionately dedicated to the idea of an orderly and 
predictable society. Your influence will be felt and your 
example followed if you carry this trust back to your own 
little world. SOQ ENKINDLE YOUR LIGHT... 

While the social order whirls and looks about wildly for a 
steadying influence, you with your cultural background, social 
standing and political aspirations are a veritable Gibraltar 
of strength. Your role is more extensive and essential now 
than at any other time, even during the war years. If you 
are conscious of your responsibility you will not tolerate 
indolent tranquility. From the colonial days through all the 
vicissitudes of our national life, now and forever, in every 
crisis, lawyers have been found and we hope will always be 
found ready, able and willing to contribute to the solution of 
problems. 

Working on the theory that where individuals act as mem. 
bers of a group dedicated to an ideal new strength is generated, 
men and women from all walks of life are giving of them 
selves to rebuild social structures, family life, individual 
honesty and integrity. Your —or is — because 
you, as educated leaders, have a true and abiding sense of 
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spiritual as well as material values. It is a stupendous task 
but who better than you can undertake it? You enjoy the 
privileges of an august profession, social status and personal 
independence, and most important, you afte equipped by 
training to bridge the gap between the material and spiritual. 

Men and women, in their personal dignity are equal; they 
are mutually complementary; they rule the world together. 
“Man leaves the imprint of his personality in the creation of 
his mind, works of science and art, monumental buildings and 
commercial empires. But woman's masterpiece is life itself.” 
But each must make decisions and shoulder the consequences 
of his actions. 

It has been said that “one of the most tragic happenings in 
our time has been the failure of women to live up to their 
high calling.” One of the saddest spectacles is the descent of 
womanhood from the pedestal of the home to the stool of 
the local bar. “As the family goes so goes our civilization.” 
WOMEN, you are the price of Redemption; you are endowed 
with a philosophy of life which is based on the purpose of 
life. You are important people. You are the salt of the earth. 
Only in Christian civilization have women been so exalted. 

The American woman, in particular, has a rich legacy in 
the political, economic and social sphere. Politically, we have 
had the right to vote for almost 40 years; there are now over 
52 million eligible women voters, by 1960 the Census Bureau 
estimates there will be three and a quarter million more 
women of voting age than men. What have we accomplished 
since the ratification of the 19th Amendment? 

On the National scale we find that in 1916 the first woman 
was elected to Congress. Since then we have had nine women 
elected or appointed to the United States Senate and fifty- 
seven women to the House of Representatives. In the present 
86th Congress there are seventeen women members. 

On the State basis there are at present 33 women senators 
and 278 women in the Assemblies of our 50 states. Seven 
states, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, lowa, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Wisconsin have no women in their legislative 
departments this year and five states have never had a woman 
member. However, Vermont now leads the nation with 50, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut follow closely with 48 and 
46 respectively. 

Women have also made an enviable record in the Judicial 
Service from the least of the justices to our own Kappas 
Margaret Mahoney, Helen Newman, Librarian of the U. S 
Supreme Court, Judge Mary Grossman, Judge Lillian 
Westropp and Florence BE. Allen, Judge of the United Star 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th District. There are abour 220,006 
lawyers in the United States, about 5000 of them are womer 
and another 1200 women have had. some legal training, b 
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remove all restrictions on children, to allow them to behave 
as they please—after the fashion of the New Yorker cartoon 
in which the children ask the teacher: “Do we have to do what 
we want to do today?” This too, while providing good sport for 
every humorist worth his salt, is a bit of historical whimsy. 
The word pro ssive provides the clue to what it really 
was: merely the edu ational phase of the larger progressive 
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herent in the idea that everyone ought to be educated—had 
created both the problem and the opportunity of the pro- 
gressives. For if everyone was to attend school, the progressives 
contended, not only the methods of education would have to 
change, but the very meaning of education itself. ir was all 
good and well for some educators to say “We know what good 
education is; take it or leave it’—in the fashion of Henry 
Ford's advice to his customers that they could have their 
cars in any color they wished as long as they were black; 
what happened was that the youngsters deserted the schools 
in droves as irrelevant to the world of here and now. (Cus- 
tomers deserted Ford, too, after a while, and he changed his 
ways pretty rapidly! ) 

Finally, progressivism in education implied the faith that 
everyone could participate in the building of a new culture, 
a popular culture, one in which all could share not only in 
the benefits of the mew sciences, but in the pursuit of the 
arts as well. Jane Addams, that noble lady who founded Hull 
House and led its efforts for fully forty years, once remarked: 
“We have learned to say that the good must be extended to all 
of society before it can be held secure by any one person or 
any one class; but we have not yet learned to add to that 
statement, that unless all men and all classes contribute to a 
good, we cannot even be sure that it is worth having.” Here 
was the spiritual nub of progressive education, and it flies in 
the face of contemporary nonsense about the movement being 
narrowly practical and nothing more. 

A final point concerning what progressive education was: 
Given these more general commitments, progressive education 
from the very beginning meant very different things to dif- 
ferent people. To the social settlement workers, for instance, 
it meant transforming the school into a community center 
which would provide what they called “social education.” To 
the National Association of Manufacturers, it meant voca- 
tional training, pure and simple. To agrarian reformers, it 
meant a new sort of “education for country life” which would 
give youngsters a sense of the joys and possibilities of farm 
life—and incidentally, to keep them from moving to the city. 
To the General Education Board, a foundation which dis- 
tributed millions of Rockefeller dollars to educational pro- 
grams in the South, progressive education meant demonstra- 
tion farms and an increasing war against hookworm using 
the schools as medical aid stations. 
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Nowhere is this diversity more vividly documented than in 
a book published in 1915 by John Dewey and his daughter 
Evelyn called Schools of To-Morrow. To leaf through the 
volume is to discover that progressive education embraced 
Marietta Johnson’s very Rousseauan school at Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, Patty Smith Hill's avant garde kindergarten here at 


Teachers College, the neighborhood-oriented program of PS. 
ie te Va itisnanrtt yoowyreny: Wirt Wok Cory der 
Indiana. In a final ch ipter, Dewey argues that 
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Let me move on to the questi n of who sponsored pro 


yressive education, Again, there currently a bit of whimsy 


afoor—this one popularized by Mr. Bestor and the Council 
j 


for Basic Education—to the effect that the educationists 
octopus-like, reached for power under the aegis of the pro 
gressive education movement, and that in doing so, they 
committed the ancient sin of pride in assuming that the 
schoo! could do everything. Now the fact is that the rise of 
progressive education did coincide with the development of 
a new, self-conscious educational profession, and that the 
profession did have a significant part in formulating and ad- 
vancing the cause of progressive education. But nothing could 
be further from the truth than the assertion that the profession 
put something over on the public. If anything, the records 
reveal that time and again, in local situations, the profession 
dragged its feet while the public demanded change. Indeed, if 
we look closely at the groups pressing for reform, we soon 
discover that some of the most distinguished figures of the 
larger progressive movement were enthusiastic sponsors of 
progressive education. President Theodore Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample, was an eloquent spokesman on behalf of vocational 
education and domestic science; President Woodrow Wilson 
paid glowing tribute to Seaman Knapp'’s efforts in the realm 
of agricultural education. I have already alluded to the support 
of Jane Addams; it is not widely known that she actually 
served a term on the Chicago Board of Education, appointed, 
by the way, by a progressive mayor in 1905. Jacob Riis, the 
New York journalist who did so much in the cause of slum 
clearance, wrote in The Bartle with the Slum: “Do you se« 
how the whole battle with the slum is fought out in and 
around the public school? The kindergarten, manual training, 
and the cooking school, all experiments in their day, cried out 
as fads by some, have brought common sense in their train 
When it rules the public schools in our cities ... we can put 
off our armor: the battle with the slum will be over.” Many 
other distinguished persons could be cited: Henry Wallace and 
Walter Hines Page from the world of journalism; Charles W. 
Eliot, William James, Charles Van Hise, and Wesley Clair 
Mitchell merely to choose a few from the academic world. My 
point is not that the profession had nothing to do with pro- 
gressive education—this is an approach which has been 
defensively argued by some educationists who have now 
climbed down off the bandwagon and would like to wash 
their hands of the whole business; it is rather to argue that 
the movement enjoyed widespread public support from its 
infancy on. To argue otherwise does simple violence to the 
facts, 

All of these remarks, of course, indicate that the ideas of 





the progressive education movement had matured and that 
a great deal of experiment had already taken place in both 
public and private schools before the Progressive Education 
Association ever came into existence. Yet notwithstanding, the 
Organization of the Association in 1919 marked a turning 
point in the movement. The organization was started by a 
small group of private school people on the fringes of the 
cance Tt coon hraedened however and hecame the cnearhead 
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year study of secondary education. It he onferences, sumt 
institutes, and workshops galore; it published useful materials 
it gave the progressive education movement shape and visible 
form. During the heyday of the Association in the thirties 
educational reform made tremendous headway in scho 
systems across the nation; and I think we can say that at the 
beginning of World War Il, progressive education enjoyed 
a substantial measure of acceptance in many quarters, par 
ticularly among intellectuals and other influential segments of 
the middle class. 

Why, then, the cartoons and the spoofs? Why the public 
withdrawal? Why the loss of favor? Why the steady decline 
after 1945 and the collapse a decade later? I would suggest 
five reasons. 

First, distortion. As frequently happens with social move- 
ments, success brought schism in the ranks. The movement 
developed factions; and within some factions there arose 
cults, cliques, and fanatics. During the 1930's, for example, 
one wing of the movement combined the doctrines of liberty 
and self-expression into a highly individualistic—and some- 
times anarchic—pedagogy which held that schools in which 
children are encouraged freely to develop their uniquely 
creative potentialities are the best guarantee of a larger society 
devoted to human worth and excellence. A second group, fol 
lowing the leadership of George S. Counts, sought to tic 
progressive education much more closely to specific programs 
of political reform, contending that educators could lead in 
the building of a new social order. A third group, typified 
perhaps by Elsie Ripley Clapp, saw the crux of progressive 
education in school activities directed to the social and eco 
nomic regeneration of local comnminities. A fourth group, 
exemplified by Eugene Randolph Smith—one of the early 
presidents of the PEA—concentrated on reorganizing“ and 
enlivening the traditional school studies. And finally, there 
were those like Dewey himself who continued to regard 
progressive education as the pedagogical expression of th 
larger philosophy of Experimentalism, with its emphasis on 
scientific method, naturalism, and social planning. The move 
ment became strife-ridden, given to bandwagon behavior 
dominated by the ideological feuding of minorities. The strifc 
made headlines, and within these headlines lie the seeds of 
many current caricatures. 

Second, I would cite the megativism inherent in this and 
in all social reform movements. Like many protestors against 
injustice, the early progressives knew better what they were 
against than what they were for. And when one gets a true 
picture of the inequities of American schools during the 
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quarter-century before World War I, ome realizes they had 
much to be against. The physical and pedagogical conditions 
in many schools were indescribably bad, an effrontery to the 
mildest humanitarian sentiments. I recall a survey that a New 
York City journalist made back in the 1890's for a series of 
magazine articles on the schools. He went to thirty cities, 
and what he discovered was shocking. He found public apathy 
and political corruption; he found a terribly provincial cur- 
riculum being taught by appallingly incompetent hacks. One 
teacher in Baltimore told him: “I used to teach in high 
school, but I had an attack of nerves and my doctor recom- 
mended a rest. So now i teach in the primary grades.” A New 
York City principal, asked why the children weren't allowed 
to move their heads, replied: “Why should they look behind 
them when the teacher is out there in front of them?” A 
Chicago teachér, rushing her children through a memory les- 
son, commanded: “Don't stop to think; tell me what you 
know.” Yes, difficult as it is to believe, the schools were that 
bad. 

Like any protest movement, progressive education developed 
slogans and war cries to stir the faithful to action. Shibboleths 
like “the whole child” or “according to nature” or “creative 
self-expression” served as superb battering rams against the 
ld pedagogical order; but when one sat down to think about 
what they meant for classroom practice, they werent very 
good guides to positive action. At least the generation which 
invented them had an idea of what they meant. The genera- 
tion which followed adopted them as a collection of ready 
made clichés, clichés which weren't very helpful when the 
public began to raise some searching questions about the 
schools. 

Third, and again this is a common phenomenon of social 
reform, the movement became the victim of its own success. 
Much of what it preached was simply incorporated into the 
schools at large. Once the schools did change, though, pro- 
gressives too often found themselves wedded to specific 
programs, unable to formulate next steps. Like some liberals 
who continued to fight for the right of labor to organize long 
after the Wagner Act had done its work, many progressives 
continued to fight against stationary desks in schools where 
the desks already moved. For some young people in the 
post-World War II generation, the ideas of progressives be- 
came inert—in Whitehead’s sense of “right thinking” which 
no longer moves to action. Dewey in the very last essay he 
published on education likened these progressive ideas gone 
stale co mustard plasters, taken out of the medicine cabinet 
and applied externally as the need arose. Other young people 
of this same generation simply developed different preoccupa- 
tions, different concerns, different rallying points. The old 
war cries, whatever their validity or lack of it, had a hollow 
sound; they ao longer generated enthusiasm or impelled to 
action. Like any legacy from a prior generation, they were 
too easily and too carelessly spent; rarely, perhaps, were they 
invested lovingly in something new. This is a problem of 
generations, I'm afraid, and we must deal realistically with it, 
like it or not 

As a fourth reason for the decline of the movement, I would 
cite the more general post-World War II swing toward 
conservatism in political and social thought. This is readily 
comprehensible; since if progressive education was part of 
progressivism writ large, it should not be surprising if a 
reaction to it comes as a phase of conservatism writ large. 
We have seen during the past decade a reaction to many 
political ideas of the thirties; to many of the social ideas 
of the thirties; to many of the child-rearing ideas of the 
thirties. The reaction to many of the pedagogical ideas of the 
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thirties has come along with them. As educators, I think we 
have been reticent to accept these associations; many within 
our fold, I would suspect, would like to be progressives in 
education and conservatives in everything else. The com- 
bination,:of course, is not entirely impossible, though it may 
well be intellectually untenable. John Dewey addressed himself 
to the point on the flyleaf of Characters and Events: “Let us 
admit the case of the conservative: if we once start thinking 
no OMe can guarantee what will be the outcome, except that 
many objects, ends, and institutions will be surely doomed. 
Every thinker puts some portion of an apparently stable world 
in peril, and no one can wholly predict what will emerge in 
its place.” We have here, by the way, an incomparably clear 
statement of what for Dewey was progressive about good 
education; it gives the lie to a great deal of momsense about 
his philosophy being anti-intellectual. 

Finally, and perhaps the most important reason for the 
decline of the movement is that American society has simply 
gone beyond many proposals of the progressives. We live in 
a very different America from the one which gave birth to 
progressive education. The great immigrations are over, and 
a flow of recent publications by David Riesman, Will Herberg, 
and others is dramatically redefining the problem of what it 
means to be an American. Our industrial economy is entering 
upon an era marked by the harnessing of vast new sources 
of energy and the rapid extension of automatic control in 
production. This prodigious advance has rendered many of 
our notions of vocational education anachronistic: and it has 
thrust to the fore the school’s traditional responsibility for 
transmitting and extending knowledge of every sort and 
variety. (You will recall that the Rockefeller Brothers Report 
on education last year indicated that it was this pressure 
rather than any Sputnik which had created the “crisis” situa- 
tion in education.) Then too the rise of new educational media, 
the proliferation of social agencies under public sponsorship, 
and the rapid extension of industry-sponsored training pro- 
grams—the “Classrooms in the Factories” that Harold Clark 
and Harold Sloan have labelled the real revolution of our time 
—have shifted the balance of forces in education. Whereas 
the central thrust of the progressive movement was centri- 
petal—it revolted against narrowness and formalism and 
sought to extend the function and services of the school— 
it seems to me that the central thrust of our own period is 
centrifugal—it is seeking to define more precisely the central 
responsibilities of the school, to delineate those things which 
must be done by the school because if the school doesn’t do 
them, they won't get done. 

My point here is merely to urge that what is progressive 
for one era is mot necessarily progressive for another, a 
truism which reform movements must bear in mind when 
they become too wedded to specific programs. What makes 
sense to one generation may well be nonsense to the next. 

Granted this, it seems to me that progressive education in 
the best sense may well be needed today as much as ever. John 
Dewey wrote in the Preface to Schools of To-Morrow: “This 
is not a textbook of education, nor yet an exposition of a new 
method of school teaching, aimed to show the weary teacher 
or the discontented parent how education should be carried 
on. We have tried to show what actually happens when 
schools start out to put into practice, each in its own way, 
some of the theories that have been pointed to as the soundest 
and best ever since Plato, to be then laid politely away as 
precious portions of our ‘intellectual heritage.’” 


Granted we have gone beyond the reform programs of the 
last generation, there are still kindergartens that could learn 
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much from Patty Smith Hill, slum schools which could take 
profitable lessons from Jane Addams, and colleges which still 
haven't realized that the natural curiosity of the young can 
be a magnificent propellant to learning. The Progressive 
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Education Association is dead; and progressive education 
itself needs searching reappraisal. But I think we will find 
that some of the best of what the progressives tried to teach 
has yet to be applied in American schools. 


So Let Your Light Shine 


THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATED WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By SISTER M. ANN JOACHIM, O.P., LL.M., P4.D. J.D., Lawyer, Educator, Author and Lecturer, 
. Siena Heights College, Adrian Michigan 


Delivered at the International Convention of Kappa Beta Pi, Legal Sorority, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27, 1959 


an awareness that the family bond is weakening and that 

lack of faith and respect for law and order are increasing. 
We see a constant change of attitudes not only from the 
material but also the spiritual point of view. It is an age 
of great challenge. Dangers and difficulties face us but op- 
portunities for great achievement are enhanced. It is an excit- 
ing time to be alive. Our greatest needs today are sympathy, 
understanding and love. In a democracy, our life, liberty and 
general welfare must be in sympathetic, understanding, capable, 
honest and loving hands. As members of an ancient and noble 
profession, much is expected of you. You are not free to hoard 
your multiple gifts and talents, but it is your obligation to 
invest them in such a way that your principal will one day be 
doubled. 

Mankind has a grave responsibility which resolves itself 
into preserving and augmenting the dignity which man has 
from God. We must all bring forth true values, first in our- 
selves, then in our families, in our state and nation and finally 
in the family of nations. The ultimate result on a global scale 
would be PEACE, which Thomas Aquinas defines as “tran- 
quility of order.” 

If your objective is “tranquility of order,” you must replace 
false values with the true, preparing minds and hearts to 
overcome the materialistic and totalitarian ideology so preva- 
lent today. 

We need more leaders. The challenge is yours. Do you 
have the courage and the fortitude to accept this trust? A 
lawyer is passionately dedicated to the idea of an orderly and 
predictable society. Your influence will be felt and your 
example followed if you carry this trust back to your own 
little world. SOQ ENKINDLE YOUR LIGHT ... 

While the social order whirls and looks about wildly for a 
steadying influence, you with your cultural background, social 
standing and political aspirations are a veritable Gibraltar 
of strength. Your role is more extensive and essential now 
than at any other time, even during the war years. If you 
are conscious of your responsibility you will not tolerate 
indolent tranquility. From the colonial days through all the 
vicissitudes of our national life, now and forever, in every 
crisis, lawyers have been found and we hope will always be 
found ready, able and willing to contribute to the solution of 
problems. 

Working on the theory that where individuals act as mem- 
bers of a group dedicated to an ideal new strength is generated, 
men and women from all walks of life are giving of them- 
selves to rebuild social structures, family life, individual 
honesty and integrity. Your responsibility is great because 
you, as educated leaders, have a true and abiding sense of 


1: THIS DISORDERED universe we are experiencing 





spiritual as well as material values. It is a stupendous task 
but who better than you can undertake it? You enjoy the 
privileges of an august profession, social status and personal 
independence, and most important, you are equipped by 
training to bridge the gap between the material and spiritual. 

Men and women, in their personal dignity are equal; they 
are mutually complementary; they rule the world together. 
“Man leaves the imprint of his personality in the creation of 
his mind, works of science and art, monumental buildings and 
commercial empires. But woman's masterpiece is life itself.” 
But each must make decisions and shoulder the consequences 
of his actions. 

It has been said that “one of the most tragic happenings in 
our time has been the failure of women to live up to their 
high calling.” One of the saddest spectacles is the descent of 
womanhood from the pedestal of the home to the stool of 
the local bar. “As the family goes so goes our civilization.” 
WOMEN, you are the price of Redemption; you are endowed 
with a philosophy of life which is based on the purpose of 
life. You are important people. You are the salt of the earth 
Only in Christian civilization have women been so exalted. 

The American woman, in particular, has a rich legacy in 
the political, economic and social sphere. Politically, we have 
had the right to vote for almost 40 years; there are now over 
52 million eligible women voters, by 1960 the Census Bureau 
estimates there will be three and a quarter million more 
women of voting age than men. What have we accomplished 
since the ratification of the 19th Amendment? 

On the National scale we find that in 1916 the first woman 
was elected to Congress. Since then we have had nine women 
elected or appointed to the United States Senate and fifty- 
seven women to the House of Representatives. In the present 
86th Congress there are seventeen women members. 

On the State basis there are at present 33 women senators 
and 278 women in the Assemblies of our 50 states. Seven 
states, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Wisconsin have no women in their legislative 
departments this year and five states have never had a woman 
member. However, Vermont now leads the nation with 50, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut follow closely with 48 and 
46 respectively. 

Women have also made an enviable record in the Judicial 
Service from the least of the justices to our own Kappas, 
Margaret Mahoney, Helen Newman, Librarian of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Judge Mary Grossman, Judge Lillian 
Westropp and Florence E. Allen, Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th District. There are about 220,000 
lawyers in the United States, about 5000 of them are women 
and another 1200 women have had.some legal training, but 
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let me add that 54% of the lawyers in Leningrad, are women. 
One half of the United States Foreign Service Personnel are 
women; they are outstanding, dedicated specialists. We will 
not burden you with further statistics but let it suffice to say 
that there is much room for improvement. 

In comparing men and women, an Eastern Newspaper found 
that “women outnumber men numerically, have greater 
endurance, have keener senses, have superior mechanical apti- 
tude, are saner, more studious, read and write faster, have a 
higher vocabulary, have superior judgment, keener intuition, 
are more adaptable, more purposeful, can deal better with the 
public, and are more careful investers.”! So, dear Kappas, 
you need not put your candle under a bushel. 

While you quietly pursue your chosen profession you are 
singled out as a “marked woman.” As you are judged so is 
your profession and so is womanhood. Conscious of the weight 
that rests upon you in all your activities, political, social or 
economic, you will desire that something of your own be 
added to enrich each of your projects. If there is any cause for 
criticism it will rest upon your shoulders; hence we urge 
caution mixed with daring when you set out to influence your 
entire environment. wie 

We need to progress in the moral and spiritual aspects of 
life. True womanhood needs self-confidence, understanding and 
sympathy for others. Again and again the controversial ques- 
tion arises as to her place in the world and the role she should 
play in and out of the home. It would appear that there is no 
general solution. In recent issues of three magazines we find 
controversial opinions regarding the question of the employ- 
ment of married women. One says that many women need the 
“stimulation and satisfaction of a job outside of the home.” 
Another that a woman's “Emotional need is reason enough to 
work.” To this the third editor replied: “It seems to me that 
if a woman cannot find stimulation and satisfaction in a 
home and children, or that her emotional needs cannot be 
satisfied within her family circle, she might better have re- 
mained unmarried.”* 

It has often been said that the “greatest unreleased power 
in the world today is . .. woman power.” That, no doubt, is 
true the world over. In Russia and in China such power 
refers to physical power and to slave labor for the State. In 
free America we look at this power as political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural. Women! You have not even tapped your 
resources, you have not begun to realize your potentialities. 
You have not discovered that this dynamic force can be 
channeled into the greatest need in the world and that is 
PEACE, THE TRANQUILITY OF ORDER. So put your 
lighted candle on a candlestick. 

To have a better world you must have better people in it. 
But people are not made better by passing laws or issuing 
governmental decrees or by anything external, for that matter. 
Improvement comes from within and here, women, you must 
lead the way. You must improve your own lives first then 
further the crusade for the improvement of wholesome family 
life. This can be done by continuing Christian education in 
“faith, purity, self-mastery and the appreciation of the dignity 
of womanhood.” You must be self-restrained and unselfish. 
Ir has been well said “the emancipation of women does not 
explain evils in the family; rather, the relaxation of family 
ties is responsible for mistakes in matters concerning the 
emancipation of women.” 

Happiness in a family can be measured by the degree of 
unselfishness of its members. “The home is, after all, the most 
1 New York Times, as quoted by Pas Romana Journal, #2, 1959, p. 10. 
“ Quoted in Editorial, WOMEN WHO WORK, Victorian, Vol 

LXII, May 1957, p. 11. 

3 Pax Romana Journal, #2, 1959, p. 10. 
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vital social unit in any democracy. It influences the actions of 
all society. But goodness must not only be cultivated in the 
home, it must be carried forth beyond its doors.”* Home 
should be a sanctuary where the members are united by a 
strong bond of faith and love. In this sanctuary the wife and 
mother should be enthroned. Here she is the uncrowned 
queen. Here is where her power wielded by the sceptre of 
love is exercised. Here is where the father, the husband, is 
head, she the heart. Here is the valiant woman who provides 
the security, comfort, serenity of a well managed home. Here 
is where her children are born and reared and where her 
husband seeks the physical comforts and spiritual peace of a 
true Christian home. 

The charity of this uncrowned queen should encompass the 
whole world; it should be the vitalizing force in society. In 
this role woman uses the resources of her maternal capacity 
to the highest level. She is the “link through whom the heri- 
tage of man is handed down.”® She must live up to the dignity 
bestowed on her by God Himself in reaching the goal. A 
woman must have the living realization that the sphere of her 
influence has no limitations, it reaches up to heaven itself. 
WOMEN, LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 

The high honor bestowed on womanhood applies not only 
to the wife and mother but also to those who remain un- 
married. With two worid wars and the Korean Conflict within 
a half century plucking the flower of manhood, the number 
of men has greatly decreased. The Census Bureau, as we have 
stated, estimated 344 million more women of voting age by 
1960 and you can add many more if you go down to the 
marrying age. These women are forced into different spheres 
of activity. “Christian virginity is the triumph of civilization. 
This would apply to the young girl too, who remains un- 
married perforce . . . she gives up the fond dream of her 
adolescence and youth to have a faithful companion in life 
and set up a home and family.” We do not approve of the 
modern error that a woman who does not seek a carecr 
exclusive of marriage is a failure. Hers is a vocation, a way 
of life in which she can find happiness. Hers is a call to “noble 
and diversified good works.” 

Perhaps the “Bachelor Girl” has been neglected in various 
aspects of life. In her late twenties and again in her middle 
forties she leads a lonely life unless of course she is an active 
member of the legal profession. Her state need not be 
necessarily “mysterious.” The stigma of the “old maid” has 
been wiped out. The “bachelor girl” has finally come into 
her own. “Today . . . her mission is unfolded, multifarious, 
militant, calling for all of her energies and of such a nature 
that few others held down by cares of family or education of 
children, have equal opportunities of fulfilling it.” She has 
dignity and responsibility which never before have been 
accorded to her. 

This is truly the day for real action in which the bachelor 
girl can find many opportunities, especially you who have 
chosen the law. The services you are prepared to render to 
society and government can be an outlet for your maternal 
instincts. You can help foster the interests of home life 
through mental health, family law, housing programs especially 
for our senior citizens as well as the underprivileged, improve- 
ment of school systems, adult education, labor and management 
problems, cancer research, highway safety and even the 
distribution of surplus crops. You can help write the will of 
the people into legislation. Your training and experience in 





4 James Keller, YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD, Christopher 
Books, 1948, p. 203 

5 Lydwine Van Kersbergen, WOMAN, SOME ASPECTS OF HER 
ROLE IN THE MODERN WORLD, Grailville Press, 1956, pp. 
46-47. 
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M. ANN JOACHIM 


the legal field is of utmost importance but the training of your 
hearts and minds and wills, in other words, your character is 
more lasting and of greater consequence. 

You have a built-in conscience, keep it bright and untar- 
nished. You will live a long time, remembering that the life 
span of a woman in the United States is about 73 years as 
compared with the life span of a man which is about 68 years. 
62% of the married women become widows, the average 
widow is 56 years of age. Ten of the seventeen married women 
in our 86th Congress are widows. But aimost 20% of the 
adult women in this country are single or divorced. 

That all is not well with the world is a generally accepted 
fact. Man has become so bemused with his own importance 
and the material result of his endeavors that he has lost sight 
of his eternal destiny. A return to religion and Christian 
morality is of prime importance. Reconstruction must come 
from within, from the very foundations of society, the in- 
dividual and the family. 

Woman's so called freedom and liberty have deprived man 
of his cherished marks of superiority. Has woman's true 
dignity been enhanced? Has she tried to imitate man thinking 
that what is most masculine is most desirable? Has man’s 
dignity increased because of her encroachments? The presence 
of women should always give charm to the atmosphere and 
should make work more pleasant for the men. 

SO LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN. 

Woman has always complemented man’s work, but woman, 
in entering the competitive world of men need never forfeit 
her feminine dignity and overstep her true feminine frontier. 
Should she do so, she evidences a lack of that lofty interior 
richness which is God-given. 

Some American women seem to think that glamour is of 
prime importance. They spend much time, money and energy 
endeavoring to appear what they are not. One of their most 
absorbing tasks is to cling to youth; unlike the Continental 
woman who lays more stress on elegance and dignity than on 
glamour. 

Eva Firkel in her recent book “Woman in the Modern 
World” tells us that “A new picture of woman begins slowly 
to take shape, a woman who becomes conscious of herself 
without exaggerating her importance, who sees herself as a 
defender of human dignity, where the over-rationalization of 
the technical apparatus has led to defects. Therefore it is 
important not to try to limit women to only one function. 
Today, motherhood is by no means her only task; many others 
are awaiting her in public, political, social, religious and 
cultural life, even if only on a part-time basis. Wherever there 
are human relationships . . . and they are everywhere . 
there women are destined to create the right atmosphere.’”® 

Women wield their influence in every field of endeavor. 
They bring their patience, kindness, refinement and love 
which are peculiar only to the sex from which God fashioned 
the Mother of His Son. Let your influence be felt and inspire 
others to work with you for the common end. Let PEACE be 
your profession and your goal. 

Strange as it may seem, college graduates are not the ones 
who give freely of their time and talents. Their attitudes and 
interests seem to change in the course of their college days. 
Our college students should be indoctrinated with a irue 
sense of duty and obligation to themselves, their families and 
to their country; they should be trained to measure their 
achievements by social charity rather than social status. 

Let us assume that you have achieved not only that social 
charity that the world so sorely needs, but also the social status 


6 Eva Firkel, WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD, Fides Pub- 
lishers, p. 209-211. 
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that every woman strives for. It has often been said “there 
should be no organization without activity, and no activity 
without organization.” Be loyal to your Alma Mater; useful 
and active in Kappa Beta Pi, your legal sorority and your Bar 
Association. How often do you attend meetings? Of how 
many committees are you an active member? A chairman? 
How many new active members joined because of your in- 
fluence? Are you the leader you should be as an educated 
person? Are you satisfied with your answers? If not, are you 
going to do anything about it? Be active in these organizations, 
make your presence felt, not in a critical way but in a con- 
structive mode. Be receptive to the wealth of ideas that others 
can give you, discuss together, then act together. No matter 
what the future holds for you, be faithful to the ideals of your 
noble calling. 

Reaching out into a larger sphere, the woman of today 
should regard participation in civic life a duty in which she 
wil! be vitally interested. All activities are open to women, 
especially the members of this powerful and distinguished 
International Legal Sorority. Her manner of participation 
should differentiate her from men and from other women 
So Kappas, put more life in your years and you will add more 
years to your life. 

Having “legal equal rights” with men does not mean that 
women need take over every traditional male employment. 
Vermont might have more women legislators than any other 
State but it also has more women streetcleaners. Taking over 
some male employment might result in a degradation from 
the dignity to which Christian society has lifted woman cen- 
turies ago and to which woman must not permit herself to 
return. “The woman in politics (or the law) should emerge 
as a woman, not as a replica of the masculine legislator and 
politician. Her activity must be a form of motherhood respond- 
ing to the needs of a nation with motherly sensitivity.” 

Participation in civic life, defending the things that are 
her God-given rights and which are precious to her in her 
exalted dignity is woman’s sublime mission. This is her deep 
concern today and she should wield immense power and in- 
fluence in shaping the world to a better future. She has the 
duty to protest against civic irresponsibility with words and 
by actions individually and in groups.* 

Woman must have a keen insight into the social problems 
prevalent in the twentieth century. She must not consider 
these questions as out of the realm of her influence, but rather 
find in them an opportunity to disseminate the moral prin- 
ciples so lacking in her society. Here again she can use con- 
structive criticism by changing the course of action on the 
part of publishers and movie and television producers, whose 
publications conflict with her principles. Two weeks ago” six 
women legislators in Pennsylvania sponsored a resolution 
asking Congress to define obscenity and put more teeth in the 
laws. We could all pledge full support to Summerfield’s drive 
to clean up the mails. 

It is agreed then, we need leadership, in the physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual advancement in our democratic way 
of life. America looks to you, versed in the law, for such 
leadership. You have the foundation, build upon this rock. 

The foundation of civilization was shaken and the history 
of the world changed when the report of the atomic blast on 
Hiroshima was flashed around the world on August 6, 1945. 
Since that epochal struggle, half of the world looks to America 
for leadership against the other half. When we analyze the 
events of this generation we are fearful even now that an 





7 Van Kersbergen, op. cit., p. 50. 

8 OUR CIVIC DUTIES AS CATHOLICS, Pax Romana Journal, 
Fribourg, Switzerland, April, 1957. 

9 June 12, 1959. 
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incident would place us on the edge of the abyss; we fear 
for the future of humanity. 

It is not so much the economic theories of those behind the 
iron and bamboo curtains that frightens us but the renunciation 
of truth, kindness and justice. The real menace is the denial 
of God by word or deed and the suppression of basic human 
rights. Our salvation lies in the realm of the spirit. 

When woman is truly feminine, sympathetic, understanding, 
dignified and loving, she will earn the honor and respect due 
to womanhood and be placed on the pedestal once again and 
reign as queen. We will then have peace, peace in mind and 
spirit, in our homes, our nation and in the world. 

The confused world of today should be inspired with 
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moral values. Who is better equipped for this task than you? 
By your own life you should lead others. What have you done 
to bring Christian principles to bear on public opinion— 
public opinion which pertains to the social conscience, public 
spirit, concept of state and the civic conscience? We must act 
together to educate public opinion—world opinion. Society 
needs the intelligence; it needs the unselfish, impartial type 
of mind; it needs the calm and articulate leadership of the 
members of the Bench and Bar. 

SO LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN THAT 

THEY MAY SEE YOUR GOOD WORKS 

and glorify your Father Who is in Heaven.!° 





10 Matthew #5. 


Time Out For Responsibility 


THE ROLE OF ATHLETES ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


By DR. EDGAR L. HARDEN, President, Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan 


Delivered at the annual convention of the College Sports Information Dwectors of America, Chicago, Illinois, August 11, 1959 


HE EXCITEMENT generated by intercollegiate con- 

tests is matched only by the controversy over the role 

of athletics on the college campus. Both tend to raise 
the blood pressure to alarming levels on Saturday afternoons 
and Monday mornings. 

Opinions on intercollegiate athletics range all the way from 
the view of the college president who said, “Whenever I 
feel like exercise, 1 lie down until the feeling goes away” to 
the remark attributed to another president that “Now we've 
got to build a university of which the football team can be 
proud,” 

The intelligent approach, of course, lies somewhere between 
these extremes. And by this I mean a positive approach, not 
middle-of-the-road diffidence. Lukewarm enthusiasm breeds 
mediocrity, and we should not accept mediocrity in athletics 
any more than in academics. 

| firmly believe in college athletics as an influence for good 
on the campus. The benefits of a soundly based sports program 
accrue to the small college as well as to the great university. 
I would emphasize “soundly based,” and this is not meant,,as 
being synonymous with de-emphasis. You can take athletics 
out of the curriculum, but you can’t take athletics out of the 
student, the alumni, or the public. But the program must be 
honest and open. There is no more excuse for an athletic 
program based on false or hidden motives than there is for 
a news story based on distorted or non-existent facts. There 
are good reasons for having-an intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram as an integral part of campus life. And these reasons are 
valid enough to stand by themselves without benefit of 
camouflage. 4 

That athletic competition has been a part of college life 
for a long, long time should not be surprising. The American 
public—which includes college students—has developed a 
deep-rooted love for intercollegiate athletics. Inherent in 
the American concept of sports contests is a sense of fair 
play. The American sports fan is quick to spot and denounce 
the phony angle, the cheap trick, the unfair advantage. But 
he is equally quick jo admire exceptional skill, courage in all 
forms and honest ‘daring. He demands athletics, both as 
spectator and participant. But he wants his competition clean. 
He won't turn his back on athletics in general because of 
occasional scandals and violations of fair play. But he wll 


call time out to remove the offenders or the offenses before 
getting on with the game. 

It is this devotion to athletics and good sportsmanship that 
produces national outrage and black headlines when trans- 
gressions occur. If there were little concern, there would be 
little reaction. 

There is no denying that mistakes have been made in 
college athletics. Over-zealous recruiting, lavish subsidies, and 
academic standards stretched to favor the athlete have drawn 
the fire of fan and sportswriter alike. But to me, these are 
excesses to be corrected, not excuses to bury college athletics. 
Our concern should be with building the good and eliminating 
the bad. 

Let's take a look at some of the values that make inter- 
collegiate athletics well worth our time and effort. The benefits 
to the individual are many. There are few better methods of 
teaching a young man the value of effort, of trying to do one’s 
best at whatever task is assigned. He learns what real com- 
petition is. He discovers the rewards of contributing to a 
team effort. In winning and losing, he gains an understanding 
of life itself. He takes his lumps, and he has his fun. These are 
values which have been discounted by the cynic, but they are 
real, and they are worthwhile. 

A worthy athletic program unites the student body, the 
alumni, and the public. It generates an esprit de corps that 
envelopes the entire campus and community. For many people, 
athletics provide the main point of contact with the college. 
Intercollegiate competition can develop pride in an institution 
in a way that few other activities can or do. We have observed 
initial interest in athletics leading to active support of other 
college programs and projects. 

There is evidence that a sound athletic program helps to 
raise standards, not depress them. I would submit that being 
“Champions of the West” has not detracted from the luster 
and quality of the University of Michigan. On the other hand, 
is the academic reputation of the University of Chicago any 
greater for having de-emphasized athletics? I believe not. 
Membership in the Western Conference has increased the 
stature and strength of Michigan State University in many 
ways. Michigan State’s academic program is benefiting from 
an alliance with the great universities of the Midwest, through 
an association that began with athletics, not scholarship. 
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EDGAR L. HARDEN 


What are the benefits that accrue to the student body from 
a healthy, vigorous athletic program? I have seen the stimulus 


spark improvements in music, dramatics, campus organizations, 


student government, and general scholarship. Sports provide 
a constructive outlet for the tremendous enthusiasm forever 
building up in college students. 

I would like to say a few more words about this matter of 
scholarship. We have been confronted too long with the 
caricature of the “dumb athlete.” It has been my observation 
that the poor student does not make the best athlete. Jacque 
Barzun’s remarks about the professional baseball player can 
be applied with equal validity to the college athlete in any 
sport. Said Barzun, “There never has been a good player who 
was dumb. Beef, bulk, and mere endurance count for little, 
judgment and daring for-much.” The college athlete should 
qualify as a student first. If he also has the ability to catch 
a ball, throw a pass, or clear a hurdle—as well as solve a 
difficult problem, read a book and understand it, or produce 
an original thought—he should have the opportunity to do so. 
However, if he lacks the desire or the ability to benefit from 
higher education, he should not be on the college campus in 
the first place. 

I have been discussing the good influence of a sound pro- 
gram. But what is a sound program? Who is responsible for 
it? The governing board? The college president? The athletic 
director? The faculty? Or the faculty representative to the 
athletic conference? 

Let’s take a close look as we attempt to answer this ques- 
tion. Time out to determine where the responsibility really 
lies. First, let's ask these questions: Who determines over-all 
college policy? Who charts the course for future development 
of a college or university as a whole? Who directs the main- 
stream of thought and energy? The answer, in most cases, is 
the president and governing board. And in matters athletic, the 
answer should be the same: The president as the executive of 
the board of trustees. The president's role should be clear and 
direct. To this end, I would recommend the elimination of the 
middle man—known in most instaaces as the conference 
faculty representative. 

I realize I may be treading on sacred ground in making this 
statement. The position of conference representative is a 
tradition in itself, dating back as far as 1870. But to me, the 
logical person to help the president discharge his obligations 
to the athletic program is his athletic director. Why place a 
buffer between himself and the head of his athletic department? 
In matters of physics, the president confers with the head of 
the Physics Department, not with a faculty representative 
for science. His dealings with the athletic department should 
be just as direct. This one-to-one relationship, in my judg- 
ment, would be a big factor in eliminating much of the hocus- 
pocus too often associated with intercollegiate athletics. 
Some schools have seen fit to appoint lawyers or top adminis- 
trative officers to the post of faculty representative. This has, 
in my opinion, done more harm than good to the program and 
sometimes to the individual who literally was “put on the 
spot” by his appointment to the post. 

It’s no secret to you that the rules of any conference can 
be written to favor certain institutions. Many times the faculty 
representative is an innocent victim in selling his college 
or university “down the river.” This is understandable when 
one who has had his training in science, the humanities or the 
arts suddenly is thrust into an unfamiliar situation where the 
stakes are high—in some institutions this involves more than 
a million dollars annually. It is my conviction that the pres 
ident and his board of trustees should develop the broad 
outlines of the program and charge the director of athletics— 
the career man usually with many years of experience as 
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player, coach, and administrator—with the responsibilse 
for carrying out the objectives. 

The role of the faculty is important in knowing that sound 
educational standards are being upheld and that the integrity 
of the institution in serving its first objective, namely that of 
academic respectability, is not being debased. 1 am a strong 
proponent of a faculty athletic committee for the same reasons 
that I believe in a faculty publications committee—or a 
Graduate Council, or any of the other committees which 
contribute to the sound internal operation of the college o1 
university. 

In speaking of the faculty, let me say that in the main the) 
are interested in seeing a well-rounded sports program. Many 
of our distinguished professors have been participants in some 
sport and enjey recalling the “good old days” when they 
played football, basketball, baseball, or participated in tennis 
golf, swimming, or some other sport for their alma mater 
These people are not against athletics. But they resent 
and rightfully so—the imposition of a double standard: on 
set of rules for athletes and another for non-athletes. They 
should have the satisfaction of -knowing that the teams repre. 
senting their institution are composed of young men who 
while adroit in the implementation of the single wing, doubl 
wing, or split-T also attend classes regularly and in matters 
academic are treated as students rather than campus oddities 
The students, themselves, should know and be made aware 
of this. Student leaders should be apprised of the basis and 
the condition of the athletic program on campus 

Ir would seem to me, then, that the board of trustces, the 
president, the director of athletics, and the faculty should all 
feel a sense of responsibility for the program, and that each 
tole should be carefully delineated and defined. The board and 
the president should formulate policy. The president and the 
athletic director, as executives, should conduct the program 
in line with policy directives, and the faculty should serve as 
knowledgeable evaluators 

In matters of implementing policy, the president and athletic 
director should be consistent. They should see to it that the 
institution hews to a single standard in the areas of admissions 
discipline, financial aid, and academic standards. 

If athletes are to be considered as students, they should b« 
treated as such—entitled to the same privileges and subjected 
to the same discipline. The best interests of the student-athlete 
are not served by insulating him from the academic climate 
through segregating him in special dormitories—or permitting 
him to ignore classes and studies, or to scalp tickets for extra 
spending money. If he is given a job to help finance his colleg: 
education, he should work at it or be required to give it up, 
along with his pay. 

While the same standards are applicable to large and smal 
institutions alike, there is one area in which the small colleg 
is particularly vulnerable—finances. The lure of big-time 
athletics has carried too many small institutions to the brink 
of financial disaster. For them, the golden dreams of fame 
and glory have turned into nightmares of red ink and re 
faces. 

Such was the fate of the University of Nevada. The story 
is told by Richard J. Miller in his book, “The Truth About 
Big-Time Football.” According to Miller, and I quote, “A 
group of Reno's foorball-minded alumni and fans decided 
after World War II to put the University into big-time foot 
ball. A subscription drive raised enough cash for a first-class 
team. The 1948 squad rewarded their efforts with a national! 
ranking among the top 20 and an All-American player in 
Stan Heath. To stay in big-time football, however, became i1 
creasingly difficult. The financial disadvantage of playing in 
small home stadium forced Nevada to play most of its gam¢ 


j 
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Even with this scheduling, Nevada needed heavy 
financial support trom the Booster Club. Before long this 
upport tapered off, and Nevada found itself operating a foot- 
ball program that was dangerously in the “red.” Suffering from 
over-extension and faced with a mounting deficit, the Uni- 
versity dropped football entirely. 

Ir is infinitely better for the small college to stay in its own 

ss, to held teams representative of the size and quality of 
the student body, thereby realizing all of the benefits of a 
ound, manageable athletic program, than to lose everything 
n vain competition with the giants, 

I have stressed the responsibilities of the college, its ad- 
ministrators, and its faculty toward athletics. There are others 
who have responsibilities, too. They include parents, alumni. 
sports information directors and sportswriters. 

The parents’ contribution begins before the student enters 
ollege. The wise father will help his youngster develop a set 
of sound values for all aspects of his college career and for the 
years that will follow. He will impress upon his son that 
athletic ability is a gift that should be used wisely and hon- 
rably. He will warn him against the pitfalls of the “free ride.” 

The alumni, while maintaining a sense of pride and loyalty 
to their alma mater, should nor let false pride and foolish 
fanaticism rule their actions. They will discover that unselfish 
support of many worthy education endeavors will reap greater 
rewards for themselves and their institution than the selfish 
pursuit of victory at any price. 

Sports Information Directors and sportswriters have one of 
the most important and most difficult assignments of all. 
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For you must tell the public what is happening. Your audience 
consists of sports fans, alumni, civic leaders, college students, 
faculty members, and high school youngsters, many of whom 
are planning to go to college. Much of what they know and 
believe about intercollegiate athletics will come from you. Tell 
them abour the academic as well as the athletic ability of your 
athletes. Let them know abour the intrinsic as well as the 
apparent values of athletics. You must be missionary as well 
as chronicler; interpreter as well as reporter. 

Be enthusiastic without gilding the lily beyond reason or 
recognition. Be realistic as to the level of competition your 
school can afford, both physically and financially. 

Don’t build the coach at the expense of the institution and 
himself. You are only too familiar, I am sure, with the 
observation that “the bigger they are, the harder they fall.” 
It's tempting to ride the bandwagon for all it’s worth, but 
bandwagons are prone to collapse under the weight of too 
many riders, and the resulting crash can be very loud. 

Have the courage to question activities or trends which 
you think would be harmful to your own institution or to 
intercollegiate athletics in general. Keep the gamblers away 
from your door and off your telephone. Refuse to give them 
the “inside information” they seek to bolster their crooked 
betting. - 

Yours is a difficult assignment. But you would not be 
content with an easy, routine, run-of-the-mill job. You love 
athletics, or you would not be associated with it. And you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that every day you are 
helping to shape the future of intercollegiate athletics. 


Fire P 4 
ire Prevention 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN FIRE RETARDANT PAINT 
By DR. LEROY W. SHUGER, Vice President, Baltimore Paint and Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland 


Delivered at the 


R. CHAIRMAN, members of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and distinguished visitors and 
guests, it is stimulating to meet with this group of 

responsible officials and leaders bound together by a common, 
ictive devotion to a vital public service cause. 

Few causes are worthier or more in the public interest than 
the prevention of fire. Few organizations are more zealous 
nd conscientious than yours in seeking and employing new 
ind better ways to protect the public from the appalling losses 
of life and property caused by fire. 

So it is truly a privilege to be invited to talk with such a 
sponsive and dedicated group 

June is a very popular month for graduations—and gradu 
ition speeches—as all of you proud parents know. So perhaps 
t's appropriate for me to describe my remarks today as a 
sraduation talk 

We in the chemical and application engineering segments 
‘f che paint industry have long been working toward the time 
when paint could proudly graduate—and be entitled to full 
recognition as an essential primary weapon in fire protection 
na fire prevention 

Ir's a pleasure to be able to report to you gentlemen that 
raduation day has arrived for fire retardant paints. Aftes 
nany years of intensive—and costly—study, research and tests 
hese comparatively young graduates in the paint family are 
1ow ready, willing and able to be employed. 

We in the paint industry are particularly proud of these 
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graduates—and we are confident that they can and will do ex- 
cellent jobs wherever they find employment in fire protection 
and prevention. 

I think all employers will agree that it’s useful to know 
something about the backgrounds, as well as the qualifications 
of all job seekers. 

So before looking ahead into the broad and effective contri- 
butions these new fire retardant paints can make to the overal! 
field of fire protection, let’s briefly examine the record leading 
up to their present stage of development. 

You know that World War II set off an era of technological 
advances that has been staggering in its magnitude and the 
results of which are in full bloom today. Fortunately for man- 
kind, saving life was also the goal of much of our war-time 
research. 

A war-time program, for example, perfected practical 
methods of making fabrics non-inflammable. The Quartermas- 
ter Corps applied flame retardant finishes to tentage duck. 
Similar programs for flameproofing of fabrics were in progress 
in other service laboratories. The Army Corps of Engineers 
at the Engineer Board, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, developed 
methods for treating camouflage netting. The Navy's Indus- 
crial Test Laboratory investigated flameproofing of life jackets. 
The Chemical Warfare Service Development Laboratory in- 
vestigated suitable methods for the flameproofing of summer 
flying suits. During the North African campaigr. it became 
apparent that fire resistant finishes should be available for 
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general use on clothing fabrics. The results of these war-time 
fabric flameproofing research projects have since been made 
available to the general public. 

Let us turn to research activity during these same war 
years with paints in the sense that we generally think of 
them. 

The holocaust of Pearl Harbor caused the United States 
Navy to carefully re-examine the behavior of ship paints 
when subjected to fire. Many of the bulkheads of ships moored 
at Pearl Harbor had as many as twenty coats of paint. It was 
a Navy practice at that time not to scrape off old paint but 
to paint over existing films. When a bomb was dropped into 
a compartment of a ship, it was not possible to confine the 
fire to that compartment. When the bulkhead became blazing 
hot, the thickly painted film sloughed off, the paint gave off 
gases, these gases ignited, and the heat and the flame traveled 
through the compartment to the next bulkhead and then on to 
the next compartment. This caused a chain reaction type of fire 
with complete disaster in an unexpected short time. 

It thus became a top priority job to develop a non-com- 
bustible paint to avoid such re-occurrences. The Navy, aided 
by the Paint Industry developed a start toward fire retardant 
paint and as its basic fire fighting ingredients used antimony 
oxide and chlorinated paraffin. Such a product adequately 
served the purpose intended. Although often referred to as a 
“fire retardant” paint, such a composition is more accurately 
defined as “non-combustible.” This early paint was effective 
because it was applied to bulkheads made of steel. Since the 
paint did not burn and the steel itself was non-combustible. 
the overall result was satisfactory. However, this type of paint, 
when subjected to fire did not produce any insulating layer. 
Therefore it would not prevent the ignition of the surface 
on which it is painted from burning if that surface is com- 
bustible. Paints of this nature are still made and while they 
serve no fire fighting function, they at least do nor add their 
own components to the fuels of an existing fire. 

These non-combustible paints were the first of what we now 
call “fire retardant paints.” In short, the paint industry had 
produced a product which was non-combustible but not yet 
completely worthy of the name “fire retardant.” What was 
needed was a paint which would be suitable for use on wood 
and other cellulosic materials which would not only be non- 
combustible of itself, but would retard propagation of heat 
and flame and thereby protect such surfaces. A type of paint 
known as an “intumescent coating” efficiently fulfills this re- 
quirement. Such paints are commercially available today and 
according to recognized independent testing laboratories pro- 
vide the greatest fire protection. 

Very simply, an “intumescent” fire retardant paint is one 
which, when exposed to heat of fire, expands and forms a 
thick, honeycomb-textured wall of insulation against heat 
transmission. Thus, in case of fire, an intumescent fire retard- 
ant paint actually acts to protect the surface under it against 
heat of fire. Furthermore, the chemical reaction to fire, which 
we call intumescence, stops flame spread at the point of contact 
with the paint. The chemical action under fire is immediate and 
automatic. The energies of fire are absorbed in the creation 
of this honeycomb-textured or spongelike layer. Please bear in 
mind that no new component materials are miraculously 
formed during this process of intumescence. The paint itself 
decomposes when attacked by fire and changes to a semi- 
liquid composition containing gases that puff out the paint to 
form a fire-fighting layer of insulation. And when the fire is 
over, this puffy layer is easily scraped away—leaving the 
surface ready for repainting. 

By the same token, the paint does not leap off the wall or 
other surfaces and go looking for fire to put out. The fire re- 
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tardant paint acts to insulate and stop flame spread only when 
it is actually attacked by fire. On the other hand, it will most 
definitely contain a fire within a painted area for varying 
lengths of time, will protect the surface under it and will 
control smoke developed by the fire. 

Intumescent paints have been offered previous to this year 
Some of the criticism against such a product has been thar the 
gas forming ingredients are water soluble—the paint film is 
water sensitive and on aging will be affected by moisture in 
the air and the fire retardancy consequently lessened. However, 
improved intumescent paints have recently been offered which 
are not so affected and therefore this objection is no longer: 
valid. 

The problem is also further complicated for the paint 
formulator by insisting that he not only provide the desired 
fire retardancy, but at the same time retain the inherent qua! 
ities of a good paint, i.e., ease of application, good decorative 
appearance, washability and suitable durability. Today ther: 
is available painting systems which are recommended and if 
followed, will provide all the properties indicated abov 

I sincerely believe everyone in attendance at this confer 
ence has come here for one particular purpose—to learn, if 
possible, of better methods of preventing fire, of stopping 
fire, or of controlling fire once it bursts forth. For years the 
Paint Industry has concentrated on one single phase of fire 
fighting—the business of developing a coating—maybe only 
five-thousands of an inch thick—that could keep fire at bay 
long enough so that the fire source would burn itself out, or 
at least long enough so that human life could be saved. 

I hope that one of the things that you will bring back to 
your own communities from this Conference is the sure know! 
edge that now there is a rugged new fighter in the battl 
against the destruction of life and property by fire—an eff 
cient, effective and economical new fire fighter—a coat of 
fire retardant paint! 

It will now be my objective from hereon to provide you 
with the basic guides for evaluating both the effectiveness of 
these paints and the proper areas for their use. But before 
I do I'd like to make you aware of the degree of acceptance 
that fire retardant paints have recently received. 

Today, the largest users of fire retardant paint are th 
military, federal and municipal governments. In these cases 
the word “user” may be slightly less appropriate than the 
word “specifier.” By this I mean, that a building owner uses 
fire retardant paint because it has been specified in the build 
ing code of his area. Likewise, many schools and other public 
institutions become users through safety specifications that 
govern their operation. And in the same manner, many, many 
branches of the military are more and more incorporating fire 
retardant paint specifications into their codes of maintenanc« 
and construction. 

Since, quite frankly, one of my main pleas here today is 
to attempt to persuade you to investigate your own precincts 
with an eye toward recognizing areas where fire retardant 
paints are applicable, I point out the acceptance of fire re 
tardant paints so you will know I’m not asking you to bi 
pioneers in the sense of dealing with an untried, unproven 
material. 

If I may, I'd like to quote now, very briefly, from several 
diversified sources. First, from a letter by Mr. Raughley L 
Porter, Building Inspection, City of Baltimore: “No forma! 
approval of any material can be given that has not passed 
a minimum of a one-hour fire rating in accordance wit! 
ASTM E-119. However the use of fire retardant paint may 
be approved in cases where it is impractical to install a met. 
lath and plaster ceiling of 5/8 inch sheetrock ceiling.” The 
City of Baltimore insisted that fire retardant paint for thei 
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t ' be sub) ted to this strenuous ASTM test. One tre 
rdant paint accepted this challenge. The word challenge is 
ed advisedly because the standard wooden tloor construction 


th an exposed area of 195 square feet carried a load of 
100 pounds of weight. This paint did not meet one hour 
f the test bur it did protect the assembly for a full forty-five 


nutes. Ir is not inconceivable that it is within the future 
ope of fire retardant paints to go the full hour. 
Now here is an excerpt from the recommendations of the 
Coroners Jury Sub-Committee for the inquest into the deaths 
t the nearly 100 pupils and teachers who died in the tragic 
in Our Lady of Angels School in Chicago 
Comment: Combustible trim and combustible acoustical 
ling tile in schools add to the flame spread potential, 


specially in corridors. 
Recommendation: Combustible trim and combustible acous- 

al treatments should have their surfaces covered with 
in approved flame-retardant paint. Recent advancements in 
flame-retardant paints permit these paints to be made up in 
ny color, to be washable, and to reduce the formation of 
smoke as the combustible burns by as much as 90%, thus 
rreatly enhancing pupil evacuation from burning buildings. 
[here recommendations (and I'm still quoting), are spe- 
ifically aimed at schools—many of them apropos to other 
institutions such as hospitals, nursing homes, orphanages and 
the like. The jury recommends equal attention be given to 
these occupancies by Code revision authorities.” 

My next reference is from the mercantile schedule of the 
Pacific Coast Insurance Rating Organization which covers 
ight western states. Frame construction, the interior surfaces 

t which are coated with a flame retardant paint having an 
'!nderwriters’ Laboratories’ flame spread rating of 30 or less 

ceive an insurance reduction of 10%. Similar flame re- 

irdant paints having an Underwriters’ Laboratories’ flame 
spread rating between 31-55 receive an insurance reduction 

The Western Actuarial Bureau which covers 1%¢ mid- 
western insurance rating organizations also allows credit un- 
ler certain conditions for the use of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ listed fire retardant paints. 

Here is an additional authority—the Uniform Building 
Code, 1958 edition, Volume 1, (published by International! 
Conference of Building Officials). This code, used by many 

irge municipalities requires that combustible finishes in en- 
losed vertical exit-ways in buildings of occupancy Group A 
to H be treated with a Class I material. The requirement for 

Class I material is a flame spread classificution of 0 to 25. 

Let me emphasize that the list of references which I have 
ited is by no means a complete list. There are many other 
uthorities who have recently placed their stamp of approval 

n fire retardant paint. Of even greater significance is pending 
egislation in several states and municipalities recognizing the 
value of fire retardant paint. 

In my previous remarks you have heard me make reference 
to Underwriters’ Laboratories’ flame spread classifications. With 

e retardant paints, as with fire fighting equipment, the 
\'nderwriters’ Laboratories is the leading recognized testing 
gency. The meaning of the flame spread classifications as 

sted by Underwriters’ Laboratories may not be entirely clear 
to some of you. The apparatus for the test is a 25 foot long 
by 20 inches wide standard tunnel at the base of which is an 
ntense flame controlled for uniformity by one of the operators 
f the test. Travel of flame along the painted surface is en 

raged by a strong draft. Untreated red oak wood is arbi 
rarily classified as having a flame spread of 100. This means 
the flame has traveled along the entire 25 foor length of 
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the test section. Faster burning building materials have flame 
spread classifications far in excess of 100. 

The non-combr * ‘e standard is cement-asbestos board 
which is classified as “0.” Thus the lower the number, the 
better the classification. Today there are some fire retardant 
paint systems with a flame spread classification of “10.” 

This compares with a classification of “15” for 34 inch 
sprayed on fibre and with a classification of 20-25 for pressure 
impregnated lumber. 

When you come to specifying fire retardant paint, remem- 
ber that the ULL. ratings are based on a specific rate of cover- 
age—so many feet per gallon in so many coats. All ULL. tests 
are performed when the test paints have been applied to both 
Douglas fir wood and cellulose board. To aid you in your 
specification and use of fire retardant paints, the manufactures 
of these products provide you with guides to their proper 
use. The ULL. listing data is also contained in the UL. 
production inspection labels appearing on all cans. 

For the products put out by my own company, which are 
the only ones I feel qualified to discuss in this detail—although 
I'm certain that practices are quite standard—you receive 
basic technical data sheets that list the U.L. classifications 
together with the coverage they are based on in square feet per 
gallon. Also, you receive such information as the recom- 
mended undercoat and drying time and surface preparation 
for the variety of surfaces you wish to cover. This is standard 
service offered by the Paint Industry, and we're pleased to be 
able to extend it fully to apply to fire retardant paints as well. 
More specifically for fire retardant paints, you can receive 
either standard or individualized sets of specifications for the 
particular type of structure on which you wish to use the 


paint. 
I think I've covered the basic elements of ‘testing and 
evaluation now . . . and I hope those of you who feel the need 


for fuller and less generalized statistics will avail themselves 
of the rather healthy fund of such information prepared 
by us in the Paint Industry and by the various testing agencies 
involved. I hope I’ve been able to help you appreciate the 
broader new horizons in safety—that fire retardant paints 
can provide. 

Of course we in the Paint Industry are workers who deal 
primarily with the development of paint. We cannot—at this 
stage—tell you in every case how, when and where to apply 
fire retardant paint. We are always anxious to have you share 
with us and other users your comments, experiences, praises 
and yes, your criticisms of fire retardant paint. 

Our field is steadily expanding because we are constantly 
improving our products. Proof of the industry's progress is 
evidenced by the fact that a few years ago the best flame spread 
classification for any fire retardant paint was “35 to 45°— 
whereas today there are fire paint systems with a classification 
of 10 and with a time rating of 45 minutes when used on a 
standard wooden floor construction. 

Fire retardant paints are good. They do what we say they 
will do. And because of that, I cannot imagine your objecting 
when I suggest that when you go back to your home cities 
you consciously look for areas where the application of firc 
retardant paint is warranted. Your study will convince you 
that these paints are a new and effective tool for strengthening 
fire protection. I hope I've made you aware of the properties, 
uses and possible advantages of one of the important develop- 
ments in our industry. And I hope that each of you under- 
stands that the Paint Industry always welcomes opportunities 
to work with you in the evaluation and application of fire 
retardant paint as it applies to your own areas of responsibility. 

The more you see of actual field tests—and the more actively 
you participate in them—the more fully you will realize that 
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today’s improved fire retardant paints have acquired new and 
greater stature than ever before. They have indeed graduated 
from their former status. They have become more than a 
paint. They are approaching the ultimate goal of our industry's 
research. They are on their way to becoming indispensable 
functional engineering materials, without in any way sacri- 
ficing their essential and attractive decorative and protective 
qualities 

The Paint Industry has devoted a great deal of time, man- 
power and money to developing and testing fire retardant 
paints and telling users and specifiers about the new and im- 
proved fire protection abilities and availability of these paints. 
We have conducted so many large and costly “burning tests’ 
in the field to prove the qualities of these paints, that some 
of us had to become specialists in planned “arson” as well as 
in chemistry. 

These development and testing costs have been far in ex- 
cess of profits realized on business received to date. 

Now that these paints have graduated—they deserve en- 
couragement and employment where they can do the most 
effective fire protection jobs. You, to a large extent, are the 
prospective employers because your opinions and reactions 
and tests influence specifications and proper uses of the ma- 
terials and techniques available for fire protection and pre 
vention. 

Even the most stout-hearted graduate can sometimes be- 
come discouraged if the world fails to appreciate his abilities 
and put them to work. We in the industry want to help 
improve and expand the progress made thus far in fire re- 
tardant paints. It can only be done through your recognition 
and encouragement. In can only be done if fire retardant paints 
—the newest graduates in the fire protection field—are as- 
signed to the many fire prevention jobs they are capable of 
doing. Your decisions will be important in job-finding for 
fire retardant paints. Your encouragment and support is clearly 
in the interest of the public we all seek to serve. 

We want to help you and the public benefit from what we 
have learned about these important new fire prevention weap- 
ons. | hope you will call upon us for whatever help or assist- 
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ance the industry can supply—trom counsel and intormat 
to specification and service teams which we will be happy to 
send into the field to help you plan for the most ettectiv 
applications of these new paints 

In closing, I would like to remind you that there is much 
human warmth and enjoyment in being part of a development 
which represents this kind of technical progress. A national 
newspaper column by George Peck, reporting on our com 
pany’s new fire resistant paint, appeared in Lima, Ohio pape: 
Shortly after its publication, we received this heart-warminy 
letter. I'd like to read it to you 


“Dear Sirs: 


On February 1 we had a fire at our little Baptist Church 
in Mercer County, Ohio. Our furnace became overheated 
which set the flooring on fire above the furnace, through 
the goodness of God we were able to extinguish th 
flames. 


I just read Saturday in the Lima News about your won 
derful discovery, a paint which can be applied to wood 
to make it fireproof. 


I would like to know if we can buy some of this paint 
please let me know. 

O. G. Leis 

214 W. 6th Sc. 

Spencerville, Ohio 


That kind of response, I hope you will agree, is deeply 
satisfying, because it is most heartening to be assured that you: 
fellow men appreciate efforts to do something useful for them. 
With your interest and enlightened cooperation, we hope to 
continue these efforts to help you reduce the needless annual 
toll of lives and property taken by fire. 

In closing, I want to tell you that it has been a pleasure for 
me to be here with you. For myself and in behalf of the Pains 
Industry, thank you very much. 


Sell Your Way To The Top 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR PLANNING 


By DON G. MITCHELL, President, General Telephone & Electronics Corporation and Board Chairman, Sylvania Products, In 


Delivered before the Sales Executives Club of New York and the Young Executives in Sales (Yes) Club of New York, 
New York City, June 23, 1959 


HE SITUATION TODAY really boils down to this: 
Our economy is taking off in high gear again, and yet 
it was only a year ago that plenty of you people were 

sitting around wringing your hands and crying about that 
next order, Today we have not only recovered from the 
1957-58 recession, but we're well on our way to setting one 
new record after another—provided we get around some 
obstacles that I will discuss later. 

The Gross National Product is up at the new record rate of 
$475 billion; personal income is more than $376 billion— 
and with very little change in the consumer price level. Capital 
spending is almost back where it left off some 18 months 
ago, and employment has passed 66 million. 

This certainly is a much faster and deep-rooted recovery 
than many people expected—especially some of those pipe- 





smoking economists down in Washington who seem to be 
happiest when they're gloomy about the future. So let's se 
what really sparked the recovery. It certainly wasn't a tax 
cut, because Congress didn’t panic into that one; nor was i 
increased defense spending; nor was it artificial controls o1 
de-controls, because we somehow avoided those, too 

The real spark for the recovery came from one place—and 
don’t let anybody tell you otherwise. It came from the strengr! 
and the vitality of private enterprise. It came from the hard 
work of the American businessman who refused to crawl int 
bed and pull the covers over his head when all the pessimists 
got going. And give the consumer plenty of credit, to 
because he kept right on buying. Sure, he stopped buying 
some things and bought more of others, but he kept rig! 
on buying. How do we know that businessmen did a terri! 








be How do we know that the recession didn’t correct itself? 

Here's why I say the businessman deserves « pat on the back. 

incidentally, a pat on the back would be a refreshing change 

irom what some demagogues and axe-grinders keep trying 
another part of our anatomy. 

lust about a year ago, the American Management Assoc 


n brought together here in New York more than 2,000 
usiness leaders from all over the country and some from 
Canada. For two days, these people listened to 16 top-level 


ecutives from a cross-section of industry, representing 
mpanies with sales of more than $18 billion. These 16 men 
he facts on the line—and described what they were doing 
v lick the recession. They described a really tantastic job ot 
ightening up the ship—and I mean tightening it up in a way 
that had never been done before. This was far more than the 
Id-fashioned job of axe-swinging and cost-cutting to bring 
everything into line on a short-term basis. All of them concen- 
rated cn concrete plans of action—and they reached into such 
vital areas as cost controls, new product developments, pricing, 
distribution, market development, capital improvements—in 
fact, just about everything that could make a solid contribution 
to fighting the recession anything that would show us 
iow to get the fat, the inefficiencies, and the softness out of 
yur system and bear down hard on the problem. 


PICKED Up THE BALL 

Here was a golden opportunity to show the country that 
businessmen could solve their 9wm problems and that they 
could act fast enough to make their actions felt before things 
really got rough. These 2,000 businessmen not only picked 
up the ball and ran with it, but they recruited others for the 
eam. The job they did over the next few months was really 
amazing—and they did it without crippling and demoralizing 

cir Organizations. They went at it constructively and intelli- 
gently, and they maintained a balance between short-term cor- 
rectives and long-term goals. These businessmen would be the 
first to say that they certainly cidn’t beat the recession single- 
handed, but I can tell you that we would still be struggling 
with a business slump if they hadn’t done what they di do. 

That is what I meant by “the strength and the vitality of 
private enterprise.” 

Now let's get a little more specific about what businessmen 
lid in the marketing area of the business . . . because that is 
the real key to the future. One thing they did was revive some 

. the techniques of seiling that had been lying in the corner 
overed with dust for years. Plenty of salesmen, who had never 
really learned to sell, because they never had to sell, learned 
sat there is a lictle more to selling than sitting with your feet 
p on your desk and allowing your customers to slip orders 
nder the door or over the transom. 

| remember saying this at that AMA: conference: If your 
alesmen do just two things—just two things—you can’t help 
ut do more business—no question about it. First, make 20 
per cent more calls—and don’t tell me that’s impossible. To 
ome salesmen that would simply mean they would have to 
stop going to the movies after lunch. Second, before they leave 
he prospect, ask for the order—ask for the order. Now, that 
probably seems pretty fundamental—but to so many salesmen 
who have come into selling in the post-war years, asking for 

t order seemed to be a little impolite and presumptuous— 
might make the customer mad. Believe it or not, some com- 
panies tried those two little steps, and they made more sales. 
It wasn’t that I was so doggone smart; it simply was that some 
f the old fundamentals either had been forgotten or had never 
ecn learned in the first place. 

Now this, of course, was pretty specific advice—but you 

in see what I was really driving at. I was suggesting that 
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they take a hard look at their sales management—because you 

can talk 20% more calls and asking for orders, and 10,000 

other things—but none of them really mean anything unless 

they are part of that over-all picture of good sales management 
. of leading and directing the sales team. 


BuLL- WHIP TECHNIQUE PASSE 


Some of you old-timers will recall the days when a sales 
manager was a guy from the home office who went around 
with a bu!l whip and drove you to bigger and better sales. 
Those were the pre-war years, but that technique disappeared 
during the war, because nobody had anything to sell. And 
then, when the war was over and we had to go back to work 
selling, the entire distributive system became so complicated 
that most of the old selling approaches went right out the 
window. We found ourselves talking about “marketing,” and 
most of us didn’t know what we were talking about most 
of the time—but gradually it dawned on us that we really had 
entered a new era and we began to see what marketing really 
meant. We soon came to realize something else—and this is 
the key to the entire question. We came to realize that market- 
ing—embracing product planning, marketing research, adver- 
tising, merchandising, distribution, field selling—requires just 
as much sound management, sound direction and sound plan- 
ning as research and engineering, manufacturing, finance, or 
anything else. 

If you were co check over a list of companies that have 
moved from the medium brackets into the big leagues since 
the end of the war, and if you were to iook over the big ones 
that have grown still bigger, you would notice a striking 
similarity. The companies that achieved the biggest growth 
have been those that recognized the importance of the mar- 
keting function and placed it on a par with other top manage- 
ment functions in the company. And I am happy to say that 
Sylvania has been one of those companies—and the fact that 
we gave top-management rank to marketing was one of the 
vital factors—if not the biggest factor—in our rising from 
sales of $70 million in 1946 to an annual rate of $400 million 
today. And the same philosophy exists in General Telephone. 
By pioneering in selling telephone service in its broadest 
sense, General has grown to the strong position it holds today. 
Small wonder, incidentally, that a merger of these two or- 
ganizations was inevitable—and that happened because in- 
dustry today has taken on all of the characteristics of a medley 


relay race—and the more different talents you can bring to-' 


gether, the better off you and your customers are. 

Now let’s look a little more deeply into this matter of sales 
management—the old bull-whip technique versus real man- 
agement. 

Not too many years ago, the sales manager could rely on 
his intuitive judgment, his experience, and his horse-sense 
to do the job... but not any more. Everything has become 
so complex in marketing that the sales manager has no alterna- 
tive but to forget all about flying by the seat of the pants. 
He has to be doubly sure these days that he is skilled in man- 
agement techniques. Sales management still requires plenty of 
art and intuition—we all know that—bur it has also become 
a science with plenty of basic information upon which to base 
its actions, and we can carry that “art” business a little too 
far. As in the case of every profession, the job of training 
and preparing to do a better job—and basing that better job 
on facts—is a never-ending one. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


But how does the sales manager prepare himself to meet 
this challenge . . . how does he assure that he has a firm grasp 
of the latest techniques and the latest skills? How does he be- 
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DON G. MITCHELL 


come a better manager, how does he keep on improving 
himself? 

That, of course, is the reason you fellows are in the Sales 
Executives Club and in Young Executives in Sales. It gives 
you an opportunity to observe, to listen, to exchange experi- 
ences, to engage in a little mutual admiration, perhaps, or 
certainly to sympathize with each other. But your main goal, 
your over-shadowing goal must be to learn more about Posstive 
Sales Management—and I mean the conscious, organized, 
scientific and human approach to your management responsi- 
bilities. It includes all those ingredients, but it also includes 
that vitally important final ingredicnt—the desire and the 
ability to make things happen. 

But how do you go about making things happen? 

Is it a case of applying more pressure on the boys out in 
the field, and making them go up and down the walls . . 
do you call twice as many sales meetings . . . do you get your- 
self a sharper and longer needle, or what? You don’t do am 
of them, because all you'll be doing is pushing the panic 
button. 

GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

What you concentrate on is probably the greatest weakness 
on the one hand, and the great opportunity, on the other . . . 
I'm talking about PLANNING And I don’t know of a single 
function that will play a stronger role in selling your way to 
the top. 

Good planning in all aspects of the business—but especially 
in marketing—is particularly important these days because our 
economy is moving forward at a terrific rate a speed. What 
we are really confronted with is a moving target, and | 
like to know what the hell I’m shooting at, and what my 
chances are of hitting it. Drawing a bead on that target, and 
getting your shots in there, are getting tougher all the time. 
Planning sets up a sort of momentum to the operation, and if 
it's done properly, you find yourself moving gradually into the 
stream of traffic, and gradually increasing your speed, and the 
next thing you know, you're moving along with everybody 
else. But some companies still seem to believe that the best way 
to do it is to act like the inexperienced commuter who tries 
to get on a moving train by jumping straight at it. You're 
apt to get hurt that way. 


HiT-Or-Miss SELLING 

The day of hit-or-miss selling has gone for good—and | 
say good riddance. In achieving sales success today, there is no 
substitute for planning, for defining objectives and following 
them through. It goes almost without saying that planning 
must be scientific or it is worthless, and this is particularly so 
these days when everything is becoming more and more scien- 
tific. Unfortunately, problems have a habit of not getting up 


and walking away to solve themselves. They like to sit there, 


and the only way you can lick them is to solve them— 
scientifically. Let me say right here that I am not suggesting 
that you marketing men get so scientific that you spend all 
of your time manipulating slide rules and filling out graphs 
and accounting sheets. You might forget about moving the 
goods, and that would turn out to be a little impractical. 
But I do want to suggest that there is no substitute in this 
highly competitive marketing-oriented economy for an organ- 
ized and managed study of problems, accumulation of objective 
information concerning that problem, and evaluation and ws 
of that information. 

Plenty of sales managers, of course, would just as soon 
we forgot all about planning, and that’s perfectly understand- 
able—because planning is a lot of hard work. Not only that, 
but the boss has an unreasonable habit of wanting to know 
why the goals mentioned in the plans haven't been reached. 
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But I have seen more than one good sales manager finally 
admit thac sound planning has helped him to do a far bette: 
job, and has put more of that tolding green in the palm of 
his hand and his salesmen’s hands—and he ends up all for it 

You can see what I'm driving at: Any company with which 
you or I would associate ourselves can hire good salesmen and 
set up big expense budgets. Any company can hammer away 
at the old sales fundamentals. But unless you look ahead, and 
try to see where you're going and where you want to go, and 
unless you try to give some organization and plan to getting 
there, you'll never get there. The people who do organize and 
do plan will leave you out in left field. 

Let's get back to that moving-target analogy again. The way 
the military boys have gone after moving targets is to develoy 
fire-control systems that not only keep up with the target but 
calculate where the target will be in the future—and direct a 
missile to be there at the same time. 

The competition, so to speak, has become so fast that the 
only way they're able to do it is with an electronic computer- 
and the secret of a computer is that it answers your questions 
in time for you to do something with the answer. 


SYSTEM INCREDIBLY COMPLICATED 

Gentlemen, marketing is finding itself in the same situation 
—and the company that gets its sales team fixed on the moving 
target is the one that will get the orders. Let’s not kid our 
selves: the entire distributive system these days is incredibly 
complicated, and it is getting more complicated all the time 
All of us have got to learn to do a far better job of getting 
the right goods, to the right market, at the right time. 

Let me cite a few specific examples of what the compute: 
will be able to do for us within a couple of years. We will be 
able to tell a plant manager every morning at opening tim« 
the exact inventory of each type of product he produces, 
not only at the factory but at each warehouse across the coun 
try as of closing time the previous afternoon. This will allow 
him to spot a deviation from the sales estimates almost as soon 
as that deviation starts to happen . . . and he can take the 
necessary steps to keep the factory on schedule and decreas: 
or increase the production schedule or change the product mix 

Now, stop to think for a minute. You fellows are sales 
men, and I have a hell of job selling this to my accounting 
people in Sylvania, but salesmen will understand it. 

You know, when you have thousands of products and you 
build an inventory of every one, if you make too little of any 
one thing, you get that corrected soon enough 

Why? 

Because the customer begins to raise hell with the salesman 
and the salesman begins to raise hell with the factory, and 
somebody does something. This doesn’t wait a weck, twi 
weeks, three weeks, or four weeks. 


TOO MUCH OF SOMETHING 

But, did you ever stop to think what happens when yor 
make too much of something? Nobody says anything & 
anybody, and that damn machine is just a “grinding ‘em out. 

Somebody put it a cute way the other day when he said, 
“It’s an amazing thing—we never have any inventory problem 
with our fast moving items.” Ever think of that? All of ou: 
inventory problems are with the stuff that doesn’t move, not 
with the stuff that does. 

We're going to be able to find out through an electroni: 
computer—mostly because the salesman won't te!! us—when 
we've made too much of something that the customer doesn’t 
want any more of. And if we can cut that out just two week 
sooner, we can spend this two weeks making the item that the 
salesman is getting hell about because we can’t deliver on tim 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


provides a type of service that meets that responsi- 

lity. If you don't, you might as well forget about keeping 
your present share of the market, let alone getting a larger 
share, because you'll never get it. Sooner or later that customer 
whether he’s the ultimate consumer, or a dealer, or a dis 
butor, or another manufacturer—will leave you out in the 

1 and get himself another boy. 

So far I have been talking about “selling” in the broadesz 
nse—the marketing side of the business—with particular 
mphasis on planning and increased distribution. However, in 
losing, there is an even broader area of selling that I would 
like to comment about, because in the final analysis it de- 
termines just how successful you are going to be. I am talking 
ibout the entire range of the business you happen to be in— 
from the engineers who design the product, to the manufac- 
turing people who produce it, and then to you—the man who 
creates the demand for it. Selling is the fundamental job of 
everyone—not the marketing force alone, but also the financial 
people, the manufacturing and engineering people, and every- 
one else. Unless they, in their way, sell just as hard and as 
effectively as you do, you might as well quit now. 

If any company wants to get ahead these days, its entire 
top management must regard selling as a company-wide 
responsibility, because selling begins a long time before any 
of your salesmen call on the customer. It begins when top 
management decides to have a research organization with the 
proper people and facilities to bring out new ideas as insur- 
ance for the future. Ir begins when top management decides 
to have the best plant and equipment it can obtain, and the 
best people it can find to run that plan:. And it begins when 
top management decides that a reputation for selling quality 

the lowest possible cost is the kind of a reputation to have. 


—TEAM EFFORT 

Unless you have all this top managment support backing 
ou up, you really don’t have anything to sell. The point | 
want to make as emphatically as I possibly can is that selling 

1 team effort, from top to bottom. 

Back in 1947, when the Gross National Product was about 
$230 billion, I remember saying to a meeting just like this 
one: “If the public will bat you over the head and take 
way $230 billion in goods and services this year without 
trying to sell them, how much will they buy if you 

them?” Well, many of us started to sell a little harder, and 
we helped to double that Gross National Product—but let 
ne lead with my chin again. I don’t think we're selling as 
ard or as effectively as we can right now. Sure, that Gross 
National Product didn’t get up there all by itself, and better 
selling helped to get it up there. But a great deal of that 
growth was the momentum of the post-war boom, and plenty 
f companies have just about carried along with the stream. 

With a combination of better sales management and better 

lling, we can push that Gross National Product to $500 
billion in 1960, and up to $600 billion within 3 or 4 years 
We probably could do even better. 

More and more is being spent on research; new products 

being turned out at a terrific rate; companies all over 
he lot are spending record amounts on new facilities, and our 
whole distributive set-up is going through an enormous ex- 
pansion. If this doesn’t present an unprecedented opportunity 


i . 
for every sales executive and every salesman in America, I have 


SELLING 


you even 


never seen one. 

[he future is wide open for top management, for sales 
management, and for the salesmen out there on the firing 
line. I want to wish every one of you and your companies the 
very greatest success as you move into that future. 








| 


